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Editorial Reflections 


OBR SPs 
Oh Lookit ! 


HE COMPOSER of a movement in 
sonata form builds first a principal 
subject, which is the core about which 
the movement is wound. Then he 
adds two, three or more secondary themes, 
contrasted with the first and with each 
other. In this first section he exposes his 
themes to view—or to hearing; this is the 
Exposition. For the next section he chooses 
motifs from his subjects and reveals their 
content under different harmonic and 
rhythmie treatment. This constitutes the 
Development of the themes. This, in turn, 
is followed by a Recapitulation of the first 
section, and the Recapitulation by a free 
coda. This Editorial will follow the sonata 
form, except that for the Recapitulation I 
shall substitute a free fantasia on the first 
subject. 
I 
: EXPOSITION 
DEAN Charles R. Brown of Yale Divinity 
School is opposed to the use of motion pic- 
tures in the church. He says: “The people 


get enough during the other six days; 
let us undertake to give them something 
better on Sunday;” and elsewhere he adds, 
“T have heard ministers maintain with a 
measure of plausibility that there are motion 
pictures shown in the church on Sunday 
nights which are distinctly religious, which 
are clearly efficacious in the creation and 
culture of Christian impulse. I have never 
seen any such. I have heard about them, 
and I have been told repeatedly that there 
was one over in the next county seat. But 
when I reached that place and made inquiry 
the people there told me that they had never 
seen such a service, but that they were in- 
formed that there was one some forty miles 
further on.” 

Dr. Patton of Los Angeles favors the 
motion picture. He says: “As to the pro- 
priety of moving pictures in a church there 
will naturally be a great difference of 
opinion, with the preponderance decidedly 
in the negative.” But since Dr. Patton has 
admitted the cinema into his own church 
his Sunday evening congregation has in- 
creased to an average of 1500, “with whole 
families sitting together; the young people 
in chureh, not ‘etsewhere in France’ or on 
the streets or in motion picture houses un- 
safeguarded; with hundreds of people at- 
tending who had not been attending wor- 
ship anywhere.” As a result of his motion 
picture service he finds himself “the coun- 
selor and friend of scores of unsought men ;” 
“while his influence and that of his church 
have multiplied many times.” “With the 
aid of the picture,” adds Dr. Patton, “I can 
lodge a great message in the hearts of the 
congregation.” 

William Horton Fisher, director of the 
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American Motion Picture Corporation’s 
special service, seeks to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. He deplores the difference 
of opinion on a subject so vital to the busi- 
ness interest he represents; he therefore 
casts about to find a common ground upon 
which the function of the motion picture in 
church may be discussed. Such ground he 
finds “in the attitude taken by the Psalmist 
when he said, ‘I had rather be a doorkeeper 
in the house of my God than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness.’ ” This, he feels, is a 
sane attitude toward the accessories of the 
chureh service. “The church is an institu- 
tion for the furtherance of God’s kingdom 
on earth through such means as are bestowed 
for our use. The history of the broaden- 
ing acceptance of these means is familiar 
and fascinating, from the days when wor- 
shippers were excluded before the mass, 
down through the printing of the Bible in 
the vernacular, and even including musical 
instruments and stoves. Today most people 


seem to feel that if the real mission of the 
church is furthered and not hindered by 
organs, pew cushions, steam heat and ven- 
tilation, we are by so much further on our 


way. They are all ‘doorkeepers’ in God’s 
house.” And if these, he contends, why not 
equally the cinema? 
I 
DEVELOPMENT 

LET us now touch lightly some of the high 
points in these opinions. Stripped of apol- 
ogetic verbiage, the fundamental reason for 
motion pictures in church seems to be that 
they serve to attract people to the evening 
service. Ministers trained to public speak- 
ing resent the growing tendency of the pub- 
lic to stay at home. One says, “I have never 
felt a strong impulse to preach to the 
deacons and deaconesses, who are presumed 
to need no repentence;” but one judges that 
those who do need it ignore his efforts to 
reach them. Ministers believe that if only 
people can be brought “into a religious at- 
mosphere and within hearing of a Christian 
message” on Sunday evening, the pulpit is 
prepared to deliver this message and thus 
open doors through which will be poured 
upon the church such showers of spiritual 
blessing as_there shall not be room enough 
to receive. Therefore “Anything—within 
reason—-to get them tiere,” isthe minister’s 
slogan; hence the quarter- and half-page 
display advertisements of sensational ser- 
mon subjects, sacred concerts, lectures on 
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literary and scientific themes, motion pictures 
—even ice cream and cake to be served at 
close of service. 

The motion picture experiment is success- 
ful. Experience shows that it is vastly 
easier to get an opti-ence than it is to get 
an audi-ence on Sunday evening. A church 
committee in an Ohio city, after studying 
the subject in all its ramifications, concludes 
that, “everything considered, the motion pic- 
ture service affords the best means of reach- 
ing the people of the community. We can 
gather them when we announce a concert; 
but we cannot give a concert every Sunday 
evening, even with our three choirs. It is 
possible always to attract a large congre- 
gation for motion pictures.” 

In further proof I quote some clerical 
opinions on the relative popularity of the 
motion picture service, based on the attend- 
ance barometer. “In my church,” says a 
Minnesota pastor, “we had formerly an aver- 
age attendance of 100; now we have 300.” 
In Santa Ana, California, “the congregation 
has increased from 50 to 500 hearty, happy, 
devoted people;” and in another California 
city “the attendance has leaped from 200 to 
900.” “The attendance has been multiplied 
five times,” reports a pastor in another sec- 
tion of the country. In Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, “the weekly attendance has in- 
creased from 250 to 1350;” and in a Con- 
necticut church there are “capacity congre- 
gations practically every Sunday evening,” 
and not infrequently “many are turned 
away.” Thus moving pictures are a draw- 
ing eard; and this in itself justifies Dr. 
King’s conclusion that the best argument for 
their use is their success in filling empty 
pews, which accounts for their popularity 
in representative churches throughout the 
land. 

Motion pictures have come to stay. The 
church has frankly thrown down the gaunt- 
let to the cinema theater. It bids for 
patronage. First of all it cuts prices; then 
it offers the premium of good community, 
chorus and solo singing, dignified, well- 
played organ music, and a snappy talk 
guaranteed not to be offensively personal— 
ie., the minister promises that he will not 
embarrass anyone by urging him to come to 
the altar while Satan is being wrestled with 
for the possession of his soul. Moreover 
the church has an atmosphere of sober Sun- 
day respectability which the theater has not. 
Therefore one may gratify one’s longing 
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for Sunday motion pictures without the 
necessity of compromising with one’s con- 
science. 

Is it a wonder that the Sunday motion 
picture service attracts a good audience? 
The wonder is that the cinema theater, which 
charges an admission, still attracts from two 
to ten times as many people as the churches 
reach on Sunday evening. Compared with 
its own former failure to fill pews, the 
present church policy is a success; but com- 
pared with the drawing power of its only 
real competitor its success is barely over 
the line which separates it from failure. 

Sunday evening congregations do not take 
kindly to religious motion pictures. A New 
Hampshire minister writes that, in his opin- 
ion, “a church makes a great mistake to use 
anything except religious pictures on Sunday 
evening ;” but in a large number he is the 
only one to speak a good word for religious 
pictures. “We eschew Bible pictures as a 
rule,” writes a pastor in Toledo, Ohio. 
“They are usually wooden and uninteresting 
and often stress the magical and superficial 
instead of the spiritual. We have found a 
five or six-reel drama which carries a true 
message the best for our purpose.” Another 
clergyman feels that “all motion pictures 
have a human interest and where there is 
human interest there is a message;” there- 
fore he shows in his church any film which 
the censors would permit to be shown in a 
cinema theater. 

Here are a few titles, picked for their 
variety from a list of several hundred recom- 
mended by clergymen who have used them 
and found them satisfactory : 


The Servant in the House; Pollyanna; 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm; The Three 
Musketeers; Conductor 1492; Dr. Jack; 
Peg o’ my Heart; The Old Homestead; 
The Christian; Cireus Days; Sherlock 
Holmes; Penrod and Sam; Hunting Big 
Game in Africa; The Hottentot; Mr. Bill- 
ings Spends his Dime. 


History, literature, light comedy, detective 
yarns, adventure, travel, clean fun; yes, all 
these are included, and all are commendable 
in themselves. But somehow one’s thought 
harks back to Dean Brown’s search after 
“motion picture shows ...which are distinct- 
ly religious, which are clearly efficacious in 
the creation and culture of Christian im- 


pulse.” It is an attractive list; but one looks | 


in vain for messages that are definitely 
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religious. Such titles prove conclusively 
that the public does not attend a motion pic- 
ture service because of its interest in re- 
ligion; and this is frankly admitted by 
ministers. “Some come solely for enter- 
tainment; but most come out of sheer in- 
terest in the dramatic presentation of life’s 
great themes,” writes a keen and honest ob- 
server; and the most popular motion picture 
service is that which most closely imitates its 
prototype, the show in the popular cinema 
theater. The motion picture service is rather 
an adaptation of the motion picture show 
than an adaptation of the Sunday evening 
religious service. Therefore as the object 
of the theater is not “the creation and cul- 
ture of Christian impulse,” so similarly the 
motion picture service does not appear on 
the surface to uphold this ideal. 

One is tempted to sidestep the question 
and ask, Wherefore the Sunday evening ser- 
vice in any form? Many prominent churches 
have already abandoned it. Church mem- 
bers “in good and regular standing” delight 
—let us assume—to attend morning service; 
but at least ninety percent of them do not 
reappear in the evening. Why foist an even- 
ing service upon them, thus tending to dis- 
turb the serenity of their consciences if they 
stay away and at least imposing an un- 
necessary burden upon the pastor? Vaca- 
tion needs have evolved the union service. 
Why not hold all-the-year-’round union ser- 
vices in the evening for the benefit of the 
ten percent who want the second service? 
A humanitarian pastor once said to me— 
and this was many years ago-—“I want my 
people to attend church in the morning, and 
I intend to give them something to nourish 
their souls; but the rest of the day is theirs. 
If they want to use it for recreation or re- 
creation, let them do so; and I shall be glad 
to join with them.” Hunger after spiritual 
nourishment should impel one churchward on 
Sunday. If this hunger does not exist, one 
wonders if it is the true function of the 
church to seek to entice people within its 
walls by the offer of highly-seasoned emo- 
tional and intellectual desserts, then half- 
apologetically to cram down their throats 
a modicum of diluted spiritual food. Would 
it not be more honest to offer either straight 
religion or straight entertainment and let 
the public choose openly ? 

Ministers not only worry over the motion 
picture service; they actually work harder 
than they used to over the evening sermon. 
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I know a minister who spends many hours 
each week, first in cutting and adapting 
films to make them suitable, then in fitting 
his talk to the film story; and on Monday 
morning he must restore the films to their 
former condition. Dr. Patton admits that 
he devotes three times the effort to his 
preparation of a motion picture service than 
he formerly needed to prepare his evening 
talk. It is not that the ministers begrudge 
time and labor; they are not slackers. But 
are the time and labor wisely spent? Min- 
isters should pause now and again to take 
stock. They should seek to balance the ac- 
count, asking themselves in all seriousness, 
Is it really worth while? Is the entertain- 
ment that we provide each Sunday evening 
—for a congregation ten times larger than 
we should normally attract—really leading 
to “the creation and culture of Christian 
impulse?” Are we actually engaged in a 
religious work?” 
III 
FANTASIA 

MOTION PICTURE services succeed in do- 
ing what they are expected to do; they fill 
empty pews. If this is the summum bonum 


of a pastor’s desire, let him promptly install 
the best projector his church can afford and 
begin next Sunday to compete with the 
cinema theater for a share of the town’s 


Sunday evening patronage. Motion pictures 
will hold their own—though ten years hence 
ministers may more largely have returned to 
the spoken word, delivered into a radio 
broadcaster while they sit comfortably in 
their studios with carpet slippers elevated 
to the desktop; they will hold their own 
for man is only a grown-up boy who has 
never lost his fondness for picture stories. 
But let the minister not blame pictures for 
their inevitable failure to accomplish all 
that he hopes they may accomplish. He 
expects them to create the Christian impulse; 
and this they cannot do. 

The differentiation must be clearly made 
between emotional or intellectual impulse, 
and spiritual impulse. Churches, like many 
of our educational institutions, “are engaged 
in constant search for the new and dramatic 
merely because they attract attention or have 
advertising value,” to quote Harlan F. 
Stone, Attorney General in President 
Coolidge’s cabinet. They “tend to shift 
emphasis from the essential and fundamen- 
tal to the more superficial aspects of the 
process.” 
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Religion is essentially spiritual. It should 
manifest itself in a technic of right living, 
which operates intellectually, emotionally 
and physically; but its source is neither 
physical, emotional nor intellectual. Its 
source is within, and immediately one seeks 
to acquire from without the technic of right 
living one is foredoomed to failure. There 
is profound metaphysical truth in these 
familiar quotations: “There is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding.” “Now the 
Lord is that spirit” ... “It is the spirit that 
quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing.” He 
who labors to generate spirituality by any 
external mechanism is wasting his time. He 
is like the student Wagner in Goethe’s 
Faust; his homoneulus is a weak imitation 
of the real. He is like a householder who 
installs an elaborate system of wiring, 
switches and bulbs, but forgets to connect 
with the power plant; his mechanism may be 
faultless, but it does not light the house. 
It is “not by might nor by power, but by my 
spirit, saith the Lord.” And this is funda- 
mental; it may not be ignored by him who 
would create Christian impulse. 

The minister who trusts to motion pictures 
to create this impulse is, I believe, leaning 
on a bruised reed which will one day break 
end maybe pierce his own hand. True 
power is not in the whirlwind of sensational 
sermon topics nor in the earthquake of 
vaudeville attractions, however dignified. It 
is in the “still small voice” of daily living. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the influence 
of a well-lived life. For many years it was 
my privilege to observe the development 
of the city in which I had made my home 
from childhood. I saw public men—a 
speaker of the national House, one or two 
presidential nominees, governors and senia- 
tors—rise, reign, and fall; I saw ministers 
who had been to the city as “ships that pass 
in the night” become national figures—some 
of them Methodist, Roman Catholic, or 
Anglican bishops; and I knew one Roman 
Catholie prelate—so thickset and ponderous 
that a local wit remarked that he never knew 
what “a papal bull” was until he saw Bishop 
M. who climbed to the dizzy heights of the 
cardinalate. Some of these men were ex- 
ceptionally able, others were merely lucky. 
Some were good men and some probably 
were not. But as I look in retrospect over 
the years, it is not their influence that was 
most potent in the development of the city. 
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I find myself thinking of two obscure 
clergymen, one a Congregationalist, known 
as “the St. John” of the city, the other a 
Roman Catholic priest. Neither was pro- 
foundly learned; neither was a magnetic 
speaker or a leader of men. But somehow 
hoth had acquired the true technic of living, 
and in the thirty vears, more or less, of their 
pastorate, thousands of people, rich and 
poor alike, touching the hem of their gar- 
ments, knew that they had reccived “not the 
spirit of the world, but the spirit which is 
of God.” 

There is a creative impulse which will in- 
fuse into the arteries of the church the red 
blood corpuscles for which pastors so 
earnestly pray; but it does not originate in 
motion pictures. It originates in the spirit 
of God which “moved upon the face of the 
waters.” It originates within man himself 
—since we are told that “the kingdom of 
God is within’--its source is within the 
pastor, within the layman. It alone is “the 
light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” 

The minister of true inner vision, whose 
“understanding is a well-spring of life,” does 


He 


not pin his faith to motion pictures. 
may elect to use them “for the furtherance 
of God’s kingdom on earth” as he elects to 
use organs, pew cushions, steam heat and 


ventilation;” but he will be their master, 


not their servant. He will not fall down and 
worship cinema theater ideals, methods or 
results. To him motion pictures will be 
merely one of many possible manifestations 
of spirit “given to man to profit withal,” and 
he will use them, if at all, strategically, in 
laying siege to “the Eye Gate to Mansoul.” 
His understanding is no mere localized spot- 
light. It illumines the whole scene, and he 
perceives that the source of true Christian 
impulse is never to be found on the shallow, 
two-dimensional, strface of a cinema screen. 
He knows rather, that it lies deep, deep 
within himself, where “the Lord in the midst 

4 nas seed o 9 
of thee is mighty. Nec 

IV 
CODA 

A WORD, in closing, about the relation of 
the Sunday organist to the motion picture 
service, 

There are timid church organists—we all 
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know them—who have envied their more ad- 
venturous colleagues of the theater. They 
would play in a theater if they dared; but 
they dare not. To these the introduction of 
motion pictures into the Sunday evening 
service affords a safe and dignified adven- 
ture. It is almost as exciting as playing 
cards for a money stake—and only a little 
less wicked. And it has done some of them 
good, too, for it has transmuted their dron- 
ing Andantinos and Slumber Songs into an 
imitation jazz that is infinitely more virile. 
Other organists have frankly and joyously 
welcomed the opportunity to break through 
the breach that has been made in the wall 
of “eternal fitness’ which has hitherto 
limited their amplitude of opportunity; and 
since the church motion picture comes only 
once a week they have not wearied of the 
experiment. One need waste no pity on 
organists in either of these classes. They 
get a genuine “thrill” from the Sunday even- 
ing motion picture service. 

But there is a third class, organists of 
recognized standing, true musicians who have 
risen above mediocrity because of their out- 
standing ability and their fidelity to ideals. 
Some of them are the leading men and 
women in our profession, and a few of them 
are inwardly unhappy because of the intro- 
duction of the motion picture into their 
churches. They feel somehow a loss of 
prestige, a sense that their God-given talent 
is being cheapened by harnessing it to the 
interpretation of “Cireus Days” or “Penrod 
and Sam.” They do not look one squarely 
in the eye when the subject of motion pic- 
tures is mentioned. They are as embarrassed 
as if they had been caught cheating a trolley 
corporation out of a nickel. 

There is an honest course open to an or- 
ganist whose inner consciousness does not 
vibrate in sympathy with the Sunday even- 
ing picture service; and that is to resign. 
He may protest that he cannot afford to 
sacrifice the salary. .So be it; but can he 
better afford to sacrifice that delicate inner 
adjustment of self to the universe which is 
his choicest possession? What matters if 
one does “gain the whole world” if one loses 
one’s own soul in the process? 


tha Gree 





READERS’ EDITORIALS 


A Question 


NOTE: In the present frame of mind we 
have a question to ask the reader: Why 
should not a page be set aside in each issue 
for the readers themselves to write their own 
editorials each month upon the topic that 
seems most important from their viewpoint? 
And in the present frame of mind we can- 
not answer the question excepting by say- 
ing, It should be done. Hence, it is done. 
This page is set aside this month for Mr. 
Duddy’s Reader’s Editorial. A reader may 
take advantage of this page whenever he or 
she has a thought that will be of constructive 
benefit to the profession. Subject? Any- 
thing and everything that live 1924 organists 
should take interest in. Plan? First come, 
first served—THE EDITORS. 


Answered 


ECENTLY while waiting to secure a 

salesman, in a certain large Philadel- 

phia music store. I happened to hear 
a remark something like this—“Yes, those 
country organists are a scream.” 

Just then a courteous salesman approached 
and I directed my attention to purchasing. 
During the process of selecting and order- 
ing, that statement returned again and 
again to my mind. 

Still thinking about that mis-statement, 
as I shall term it, I rushed down Chestnut 
Street to make my train back to the country, 
determining in the meanwhile to try to 
enlighten some of the city organists. 

It would seem to us “country organists” 
that a great majority of the city organists 
think that they are infallible in many 
respects. However, in making a resume of 
their work they seem to lose the greatest 
point of their professional calling. That 
point being “boosting.” I have always been 
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taught that if you can’t say something good 
about a colleague, then don’t say anything. 

Adverse criticism is like a double-edged 
sword, but constructive criticism is a guid- 
ing hand. And this guiding hand is what 
the country organist looks for from those 
who have been more fortunate and been 
able to secure better positions in the larger 
cities. 

Many city organists grow lazy after 
securing a promising field. They stop 
studying; they can’t take suggestions from 
a solitary person; they become stale, 
crabbed, and the beautiful virtue personality 
takes its departure to make way for a 
narrow-minded self-centered point of view 
which leaves no room to help the other 
fellow. While the “country organist”—— 

Who has a small church, works hard to 
prepare lessons obtained in the city from 
big men, (men who know how to play a 
clean game _ professionally, who have 
personalities, who ean take suggestions, who 
do inspire and encourage their students to 
do almost super-human tasks) who practises 
those enviable lessons of personality, fair- 
ness and helping the other fellow, who 
attends concerts of the first rank; who 
creates community musie clubs, choruses or 
other organizations to raise the plain of 
community ideals. Yes, all these things and 
more the country organist does and I know 
whereof I speak for I am a country organist 
who lives in a suburb of Philadelphia. 

According to the comparison which I have 
drawn there would seem to be some difference — 
between the city and country organists but 
I ask of you, my reader, which man does 
more good? Which man is the more truly 
successful ? 

And while the city organist retains that 
stilted attitude the little fellow from the 
suburb will look up smiling from his truck- 
patch and say, “Study—Help—Persevere, 
boys, for someday we shall win.” 


—Joun H. Duppy, Jr. 





Examinations 
By HUMPHREY J. STEWART 


test of efficiency, has been under 
discussion by musicians for several 
years. On the one side we find a 
large number of musicians who are thor- 
oughly convinced of the necessity of ex- 
aminations as a preliminary step to the 
active practise of music as a profession; 
and on the other, a still larger number who 
oppose the idea. Time will not permit a 
full discussion of the matter, nor can I en- 
ter upon a complete presentation of the 
arguments, pro and con. Speaking from 
the viewpoint of those who believe in music 
examinations, however, I would point out 
that such tests are universal in all profes- 
sions, in the government service, and in 
every occupation wherein it becomes neces- 
sary to decide between the competent and 
the incompetent. 
Why not in music also? Those who op- 
pose musie examinations argue that talent— 


TT" EXAMINATION system, as a 


or genius—will always assert itself, and for 
this reason a diploma gained by examination 


is of no value. To this we reply that music 
examinations are not intended as tests of 
genius, but of knowledge. All doctors and 
lawyers, for example, are not geniuses, but 
they must qualify by examination for the 
practise of their profession. This is neces- 
sary in order to protect clients from incom- 
petent and unscrupulous persons who might 
prey upon the public ignorance of medicine 
and law. In precisely the same way we seek 
to eliminate from the ranks of our pro- 
fession the large army of quacks and frauds 
who at present enjoy as much, or in some 
cases even more recognition than the really 
qualified musician. 

If there is any better way of accomplish- 
ing the desired result than by a system of 
examinations, I for one would be pleased 
to welcome it; but until some more accept- 
table plan is presented I prefer to pin my 
faith to a well-considered system of tests, 
along the lines which have been followed in 
other countries for many years. 

The American Guild of Organists stands 
alone*, so far as I know, amongst musical 
organizations in this country in providing 
a system of tests designed to separate the 


fit from the unfit, and the competent from 
the incompetent. 

The examinations of the Guild are con- 
fessedly modelled upon those of the English 
Royal College of Organists, an institution 
which was in active operation for many 
years before our Guild was founded. 

It may be of interest to examine the tests 
in detail, especially as some of them have 
been attacked as obsolete or unnecessary. 
As you know, the Guild examinations are 
divided into two sections: practical work 
at the organ, and paper work away from 
the instrument. 

The tests at the organ commence with 
the performance of two pieces, selected and 
announced many months in advance. 

I have never heard any objection to these 
tests, in fact experience shows that most 
candidates succeed better in this section 
than in any of the others. The danger to 
the candidate lies in attaching too much im- 
portance to the performance of the selected 
pieces, and to a corresponding neglect of - 
other subjects. It must be remembered that 
a certain percentage of marks must be 
gained in all sections, and if this is not ac- 
complished, failure will result. 

Next follows a test in sight-reading, usu- 
ally in trio form. This test is the same 
for Associateship and Fellowship, the latter 
being of course more difficult and intricate. 
Playing at sight from four-part vocal score 
comes next. For Associateship only the G 
and F clefs are used, but for Fellowship the 
C Clef is required for the Alto and Tenor 
parts. 

Some objection has been made to this 
test, especially if the C clef is employed. 
It must be remembered, however, that in 
most cases the organist is also the director 
of the choir, and during rehearsals it is 
often necessary to play the vocal score, 
apart from the regular accompaniment. As 
to the C clef, it may be admitted that vocal 
scores are no longer printed in this way, 
but a knowledge of the C clef is indispens- 


*The Society of Theater Organists, Inc., New York, 
also conducts examinations in theoretical and practical 
tests of efficiency of candidates seeking admission to 
their membership.—ED. 
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able to the musician, particularly in the 
study of counterpoint and orchestration. 

Transposition is a test to which no serious 
objection can be urged. It is part of the 
everyday experience of all organists, and 
cannot be dispensed with. Almost the same 
may be said of the harmonization of a 
melody, at sight. And even if the organist 
is not frequently called upon to supply an 
accompaniment to a given melody, the test 
will prove the musicianship of the candi- 
date in a very practical way. 

There has been much discussion as to the 
next requirement, playing at sight from a 
figured bass. Personally I consider it a 
good test of musical knowledge, and I 
should be sorry to see it abolished. 

In teaching harmony I have always fol- 
lowed the usual practise of using the figured- 
bass system. In spite of some obvious 
objections, figured bass still remains the only 
practical method whereby we can quickly 
indicate ordinary chords and their inver- 
sions. As is usual with reformers (!) those 
who oppose existing methods are quick to 
destroy, but slow to build up. In recent 
years many writers have issued text-books 
on harmony in which chord-figuring is 
omitted, but in none of these works, so far 
as I am aware, has any practical substitute 
been suggested. It is of interest to note, 
also, that there is a decided tendency to 
return to the old practise of studying har- 
mony at the piano or organ. Formerly this 
was called “thorough-bass,” but now it is 
known as “keyboard harmony.” The name 
is of little consequence, so long as this use- 
ful and interesting method is retained. 

The last test at the organ is that of modu- 
lation to various keys. I have never heard 
of any objection to this requirement, and I 
presume it will be admitted that reasonable 
facility in modulating from key to key is 


quite necessary to the organist in the dis- 
charge of his duties. 


We now come to the consideration of the 
second day’s tests, officially described as 
“paper work away from the organ.” The 
papers include examples in harmony, coun- 
terpoint, fugue, questions on general musical 
knowledge, ear tests (musical dictation) 
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elementary composition, and in addition, tor 
the Fellowship diploma, a short passage to 
be arranged for orchestra. All of these are 
useful as tests of musicianship, but I am 
aware that serious objection has been made 
to one section, that is counterpoint. I can- 
not agree that this objection is well-founded, 
and I hope it will never be countenanced by 
those in authority. The study of restrictive 
counterpoint is of particular value to the 
organist, for without it he cannot understand 
or appreciate even the simplest works of 
Bach, and other composers of organ classics. 
Any student can learn to play these works— 
that is merely a matter of time and applica- 
tion—but to understand them without a 
knowledge of counterpoint is impossible. I 
regard the outery against the study of coun- 
terpoint as merely an_ entering wedge, 
having for its object the ultimate abolition 
of all classical organ music. This may be 
regarded as an extreme view, but I do not 
believe I am overstating the case. There 
is grave danger in letting down the bars, 
and if the outworks are taken, the citadel 
will soon fall. We should maintain our 
standards in all things vital and essential, 
and counterpoint certainly will be so re- 
garded by all who have given serious con- 
sideration to the study of the organ. 

There is one section of the Guild exam- 
ination concerning which I have some doubt. 
I refer to the ear tests. In my opinion they 
have little practical value, and (unless they 
have been added in recent years) they find 
no place in the examinations of the Royal 
College of Organists. However, if they do 
no good they cannot be said to work any 
particular harm, except to impose an addi- 
tional burden upon candidates already fully 
occupied with other and more important 
matters. 

On full consideration I think it will be 
admitted that the Guild examinations pre- 
sent a very satisfactory test of the qualifica- 
tions necessary for a competent organist, 
remembering of course that the object is to 
ensure musicianship in addition to facility 
in organ playing. From this point of view 
it is difficult to see how any of the tests 
could safely be omitted, and possibly others 
might be added with advantage. 





Record Thrillers 


Skating Up and Down the Pedal Clavier a Virtuoso 
Breaks Through the Thin Ice and Falls — 
Into the Middle of Passacaglia 


By AARON BURR 


DON’T know anything about music but 
I but I know what I like. I like records 

and record breaking. I mean not pho- 
nograph records, though I have enjoyed 
these and the breaking of some, but those 
records which may be defined as the regis- 
tered data of highest achievements. 

If you could shake down the human race 
to find a common denominator of appeal 
and susceptibility I think you would find it 
in this love for the thrills which come with 
the intelligence of surpassing feats or hap- 
penings. We love overwhelming numbers of 
things; be they miles in the air, leagues 
under the sea or feet under the earth. And 
we love super-efforts whether of heavy lift- 
ing, far throwing, fast running, high jump- 
ing or hard hitting. The chest swells at 
the thought of the longest non-stop flight, 
the highest dive with a parachute, the most 
hazardous climb up the side of a skyscraper. 
The biggest ship, the biggest building, the 
longest bridge or the highest, has us for 
emotional thrall. In an election I, for one, 
never did care who won so be it he won by 
a landslide. Our frank delight in fires, 
floods, and earthquakes is all due to the 
perfect human hankering for broken records. 
As a race we take satisfaction of a sort 
even in pestilence, plague or famine if these 
are of such magnitude as to command our 
statistical respect. 

To command this respect the thing under 
consideration must be the very latest and 
biggest and most astounding. And it is 
agreeable to note that in record-breaking 
the arts have always been well to the fore. 
The other interests of mankind have never 
had to stop and wait for them to catch up. 

Only to mention recent sensations we re- 
call the young lady of Harlem who fox- 
trotted for three days without stopping for 
nourishment and wore out heaven-knows- 
how many pairs of pumps. There was 
another young lady who danced on a motor 
truck while it traveled from southern Man- 
hattan, over the Hudson River and on in 


the general direction of Portland, Oregon. 
I confess to have lost interest in this effort 
because at the same time a man in Chicago 
was performing for four days at the piano 
without taking time off for rest or food. 
In these cases it may be seen that the arts 
are producing their sensations well in ad- 
vanee of the time when one might think 
them due. And the pleasure of knowing 
this is heightened when one observes that 
the organ profession has taken its cue from 
the human race and is right on the job 
with such sensations as the craft affords. 


“Philip Irish River........ deveted the 
forty-eight hours before the opening pro- 
gram which he played to continuous work 
in completing the details connected with 
the erection of the organ and then gave 
the inaugural program.” 

broke the record with forty- 
eight hours of continuous work.” 
—Cornopean, Jan. 1. 


There is only one word to deseribe this. 


It is smashing ! 
tame. This is 
smashiest kind ! 

There is only one point on which I can 
add anything to the report of the inspiring 
feat and that is that the record-breaking 
part of the event is not in the forty and 
eight hours when Mr. River worked at the 
erection but in the hour or so after when 
he played the recital. That is where the 
record was smashed. Though it may never 
have been done before I think there is many 
a man in the profession who could do the 
forty-eight hours but where is one who 
could play a recital to three thousand eager 
hearers on top of that ? I think of Dupre, 
the former record holder, what with his 
memorized Bach and his improvised sonatas 
and symphonies. Could he have played the 
recital under this forty-eight hours’ handi- 
cap ? Could Courboin or Farnam? Bless 
you, no ! 


“Record-breaking” is too 
record-smashing of the 
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This is probably the record of the gen- 
eration. Years will pass before it is bet- 
tered and it is with the keenest appreciation 
that I review the deed and gloat over its 
every smashing detail. A generation! did 
I say? Nay! Seventy-five years from 
now, you, who are young and vigorous, may 
read what I, already old and feeble minded, 
will never see: 


“SMASHED 
Seventy-five year old record 
SMASHED 


“San Angeles, Dec. 29, 1999. (by special 
correspondent) ;—The well known expert, 
tuner and electrician, Ignatz K. Pazzazzuz 
last night dedicated with an inaugural re- 
cital the new organ in the Whale School 
after tuning and voicing for forty-eight 
and one tenth consecutive hours previous. 
This smashes the record made by Philip 
Trish River in 1923 when he played a re- 
cital after tuning for forty-eight hours flat. 

“When Mr. Pazzazzuz appeared before 
his largé audience, some of whom had gone 
home, he still wore the grime and garments 


Angeles, to be due to the fact that he had 
only stopped tuning long enough to play the 
inaugural recital; that he had been tuning 
for forty-eight and one tenth hours and 
was not yet through with the job; that this 
was a record breaking tuning and it only 
remained to be seen whether the artist could 
drag himself through the performance of 
the musie on the program. 

“After this announcement, which did not 
take more than thirty-five minutes, Mr. Paz- 
zazzuz played while Doctors Stiffe and 
Solm stood in attendance with ready medi- 
cine cases watching for the first sign of 
collapse. 

“The artist showed no fatigue, however. 
On the contrary he was able to play his 
whole program louder and faster than neces- 
sary. At the end of the performance he 
wanted to resume his tuning but this the 
Doctors refused to permit. An opiate was 
administered and he was carried from the 
hall. 

“Ksoterists, astrologists, spiritualists and 
statisticians will recall that this record 
breaking event was predicted at the time 
of the Philip I. River achievement by one 


of the mechanic. This was explained by Aaron Burr, a laborious writer of that 
Mr. John Hellohellohello, Mayor of San period.” 


Stage Manners 


STAGE manner is the first thing that strikes the eye of the judge. 

One should be able te walk up to, step upon, and cross the 
stage properly and calmly, make a bow correctly, stand in one 
place composedly without fidgeting or moving about, carrying one- 
self at all times erectly and firmly, but not stifily. The things one 
does unconsciously should be watched. How could a man pass when 
he hitched up his trousers while crossing the stage, or blew his nose 
with a great flourish of his handkerchief, or stuck his thumbs under 
the suspenders and teetered back and forth on his heels. What 
girl could expect the remotest recognitions if she twisted a corner 
of her dress, or stubbed her toe or wore a gown in the extreme of 
fashion fairly shouting for attention to the gown instead of to her 
performance. These are composite pictures but each spelled the 
doom of some aspirant. 


— —— Oeste oe 


—WILLIAM WELLS 





The Quest of the Ideal Modern Organ 


Thirty Registers and What the Old and the New 
Schools Do With Them on Three Manuals 


By H. R. 


ANNOT something be done to combat 

the evidently prevailing idea that a 

small organ must necessarily be a 

repetition of a specification such as 

“an be found in thousands of organs con- 

structed anywhere from fifty to a hundred 

years ago, the only difference being in the 

application of electric action and the addi- 

tion of a series of more or less desirable 

couplers ? Can it be said with truth that 

an instrument of this description is in any 
sense a modern organ ? 

Many columns of our organ journals are 
filled month by month with detailed descrip- 
tions of organs erected in churches, theaters, 
schools, and private residences. One scans 


these reviews with a certain anticipation of 
finding something of more than usual in- 


terest, but it is quite rare that anything 
worth noticing rewards our patience. 

The last few months have indeed brought 
to notice the specifications of several in- 
struments that, on paper at least, seem to 
represent a real advance in the matter of 
construction and tonal resource, and our en- 
thusiasm is awakened anew at the vista of 
the possibilities of the modern organ as it 
might be. In all these cases, however, the 
instrument dealt with has been a large one, 
constructed, without doubt, at enormous ex- 
pense. Instances of similarly interesting 
schemes for small organs are met with so 
seldom that one wonders whether any ad- 
vance at all is being made in the field where 
it is most needed. If the published reports 
of happenings in the organ world are at all 
comprehensive, it is quite safe to say that 
there is no forward step indicated in any 
but the largest instruments. 

The development of electric action has 
gone ahead with tremendous strides, leav- 
ing the tonal appointment, even of the 
largest instruments, just about where it was 
before electricity in connection with the 
organ was thought of. Glance over any 
dozen specifications taken at random from 
the organ journals of any month of the 
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vear, and what does one find ?—nothing es- 
sentially different from any dozen specifi- 
cations printed in any work on the organ 
published half a century or more ago. The 
Great, Swell and Choir, and the usual array 
of names (frequently with wrong spelling) 
were with us then as now; and if events 
proceed as they have done in the past, we 
may expect to see fifty years from now the 
same array of registers grouped under the 
same meaningless headings. 

At the same time it is evident that a 
change in ideas is going on in some quarters, 
ideas that cannot fail to lead in the future 
to practical results of a distinctly favorable 
kind. 

It is to that master mind of the organ 
designer’s art, Dr. George Ashdown Audsley, 
that we must look for a solution to the 
problem of the organ of the future. This 
pioneer, now in his eighty-sixth year, yet 
so young in ideas, is famous over three con- 
tinents as the author of the monumental 
work in two volumes entitled “The Art of 
Organ Building,” the more recent work, 
“The Organ of the Twentieth Century,” and 
the recently published “Organ Stops.” I 
noticed with pleasure in a recent issue of 
Tue AMERICAN ORGANIST that this wizard 
in the realm of organ designing was given 
due credit for a number of the distinctive 
features in the new Austin organ at Roches- 
ter. This is as it should be, for we find in 
the case of some of the newer instruments a 
tendeney (rather a feeble one in certain in- 
stances) to apply some of the Audsley 
principles without any public recognition of 
their source. 

In the case of the Eastman instrument, 
we can only wonder why, having followed 
Dr. Audsley so far, those in charge of its 
construction did not adopt his system in 
toto. Half-way measures in matters of this 
kind serve no useful purpose beyond the 
opportunity to try out something novel. 
They fail to satisfy the progressive-minded 
and to those of over conservative tenden- 
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cies the innovations probably appear to be 
nothing more than freakish. Opportunities 
to extend the new principles started in some 
of the larger instruments of to-day will, 
without doubt, soon present themselves. 
Organs are being erected in such numbers 
at the present time that lost opportunities 
are less disastrous now than formerly. 

Reverting to the purpose of this article, 
namely the problem of modernizing the 
organ of average size, very little investiga- 
tion will prove that the great majority of 
the smaller organs being built to-day are 
woefully lacking in any increased powers 
of expression or logical apportionment of 
their tonal forces, yet it is in these factors 
alone that a really modern organ is to be 
distinguished from an instrument of the 
past. The application of electro-pneumatic 
action for no other purpose than to make 
one set of pipes do the duty of two or more; 
to furnish the player with an abundance of 
push buttons, tilting tablets, and every kind 
of appliance to operate an interior offering 
nothing that is either scientifically or artis- 
tically constructed in any real sense, in no 
way makes an instrument thus fitted out 
worthy of the term “modern.” 

If every advantage afforded by electric 
action is taken in a large instrument con- 
taining much variety in its tonal scheme, 
how much more the necessity of applying 
all the possibilities of this system of con- 
trol to an instrument of lesser tonal resource. 
In these days few church organs are built 
solely for the purpose of accompanying a 
choir and congregation. To thus restrict 
them would be to neglect one of the greatest 
assets a church can have for the edification 
and uplift of its members. Any organ, 
whether built for church, concert hall, or 
picture palace, to be satisfactory must con- 
tain (of course within the scope for which 
it is primarily intended) everything that the 
most advanced and best methods of organ 
construction can offer. 

In the matter of tonal division, so elo- 
quently and exhaustively elucidated in the 
works by Dr. Audsley referred to above, 
we undoubtedly find the greatest possibili- 
ties for the future in organs of any size and 
for any purpose. Let us take an average 
specification (manuals only) and, by the 
simple process of stop division advocated 
by Dr. Audsley, endeavor to work out the 
multitudinous possible effects that would be 
absolutely unobtainable on the same instru- 
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ment constructed in the usual manner of 
the day. 

The left column of our specification shows 
the ordinary arrangement, while the right 
shows about what Dr. Audsley would do 
with the same resources. Let anyone, if 
he will, caleulate the number of different 
effects possible with the new Audsley group- 
ing and boxing and compare the result with 
the number of effects that could be obtained 
from the same material in its ordinary 
form—its original unmarshalled state, with 
all the registers of one manual division 
contained in a single chamber. To do full 
justice to Dr. Audsley we ought to select 
one of his own specifications, which would 
show a much greater tonal variety than 
the above. I use it, however, to indicate 
in what manner a perfectly ordinary speci- 
fication can be utilized to produce effects 
not possible under any other arrangement. 

Next, as to Ancillary Organs, a term now 
finding its way into certain specifications. 
An ancillary or auxiliary floating organ is 
distinctive in that it is an entirely separate 
tonal division of the instrument that can 
be brought into use through any manual 
at will. Dr. Audsley’s list of Ancillary 
Organs is as follows: 


String Ancillary 
Aérial Ancillary 
Harmonie Ancillary 
Fanfare Ancillary 


For a full description of each the reader is 
referred to the exhaustive article in THE 
AMERICAN OrGANIST for March 1923, where 
the Pereussion Ancillary is added to the 
four above; and to the chapter on the Con- 
cert Organ in Dr. Audsley’s “The Organ of 
the Twentieth Century.” Of these separate 
departments the String Ancillary and Aérial 
Ancillary are of course the most practicable 
for instruments of average proportions. 
Any medium size or small instrument would 
gain immeasurably by the addition of one 
or both of these divisions. The String An- 
cillary, as its name implies, is made up 
entirely of string tones of various pitches. 

The Aérial Organ consists of registers of 
very refined and delicate character, on very 
light wind pressure. 

The Harmonie Ancillary consists of har- 
monic-corroborating registers arranged in 
two subdivisions, designated as the forte 
and piano. This organ provides a harmonic 
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Unenclosed Enclosed 


Diapason 
Diapason 

Viola da Gamba 
Doppleflote 
Octave 
Harmonie Flute 
Twelfth 
Fifteenth 
Mixture 
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Trumpet 


SWELL 
Enclosed 


Bourdon 
Diapason 
‘Salicional 
Voix Celeste 
Gedeckt 
Quintadena 
Flute 

Flute 

Violina 
Mixture 
Contrafagotto 
Cornopean 
Oboe 

Vox Humana 
Tremulant 


CHOIR 
Enclosed 


Geigenprincipal 


Dulciana 
Viola d’Amore 
Melodia 

Flute 

Piccolo 


SOLO 
Enclosed in Chamber 1 
Diapason 
Gedeckt 
Quintadena 
Flute 
Mixture 
Enclosed in Chamber 2 


Flute 
Contrafagotto 
Cornopean 
Oboe 
Tremulant 


ACCOMPANIMENT 
Enclosed in Chamber 1 
Geigenprincipal 
Viola d’Amore 
Salicional 
Voix Celeste 
Violina 
Tremulant 


Enclosed in Chamber 2 


Bourdon 
Dulciana 
Melodia 

Flute 

Piccolo 

Vox Humana 
Tremulant 
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series of widely different strengths and 
character of tone and affords the possibility 
of many remarkable effects. 

The Fanfare Ancillary is made up of 
registers of brass quality, in all pitches. 

With these tonal forces at the players 
command, alone or in combination with 
other voices of the main instrument, what 
a world of new effects is opened to the 
aspiring organist ! With this vista of new 
possibilities, can we remain content, even in 
the case of a small instrument, with the 
limitations of the ordinary arrangement of 
material that with more skilful distribution 
could be made to serve such far greater 
artistic ends ? 

Let all those who see in the organ the 
foremost instrument of the future learn to 
grasp the ideas advocated by Dr. Audsley 
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and no longer shall we go on building our 
so-called “modern” organs according to 
plans handed down to us by our ancestors. 
In working out the principles of this ad- 
vanced thinker in organ matters we shall be 
inaugurating a new era in the development 
of the instrument we love so well—some, 
alas, to the extent of being unwilling to 
acknowledge that any radical change in its 
mode of construction is possible without the 
loss of some of its beauties as we know them. 
There is this to be said of Dr. Audsley’s 
treatment of the instrument, namely, that 
nothing of the existing possibilities are 
lost—and uncountable new ones are added. 

Let those who doubt such an assertion 
spend an hour or so in company with some 
of his writings on the subject of the organ 
of the future and become convinced. 





Pipes and Tone-Production IV. 


The Truth About a Science and an Art that Are of the 
Utmost Importance to Builders and Players Alike 
By GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


S WE have to continue the subject left 
incomplete in the preceding Article, we 
cannot do better than open this one, 
by giving Mr. Smith’s further remarks from 
the point where the quotation was cut short 
in our preceding discussion. He says: 
“Professor Tyndall demonstrates his affir- 
mation, showing that a stopped tube re- 
sounds to the note ¢' of 256 vibrations a 
second; the wave-length in air of this note 
he states to be fifty-two inches; then, in 
proof, he measures the jar or tube, and 
says, ‘by measurement with a two-foot rule 
I find it to be thirteen inches, precisely a 
fourth of the wave-length.’ He then pro- 
ceeds to affirm the same of organ-pipes, and 
proves it by tuning-forks and by sounding 
the pipes to the same note, and believes he 
has justified his assertions. His hearers do 


him that justice, and go home believing also. 
The proof is, however, altogether illusive. 
No speaking organ-pipe of that length ever 


gave the note of that pitch. Let us put the 
assertion to the test. My object lies beyond 
the rectification of a philosopher’s mis- 
apprehension, and is meant to show not only 
that an organ-pipe behaves itself in a man- 
ner different to that with which it is credited, 
but also why it does so; to show how impor- 
tant a matter in the nature of its action is 
this neglected difference, and how wide its 
hearing on the whole system of musical in- 
struments. Here at my hand is a stopped 
pipe sounding middle ¢’. I measure it in- 
teriorly from languid to stopper; it is 
eleven inches in length and has a diameter 
of one-and-a-half inches. Here is an open 
pipe, same pitch, same diameter, and its 
length is twenty-three inches. Observe, our 
stopped pipe is half an inch less in length 
than half that of the open pipe; yet again 
notice, it is longer than that pipe would be 
if servered at the true nodal distance from the 
languid. How can we read eleven as pre- 
cisely thirteen, and twenty-three as twenty- 
six inches? Under the strange notion that 
it is no matter if there is a difference, this 
has been done, and the truth of facts lost 
sight of or disguised in the convenient 


phrase ‘approximately correct.’ The phrase 
assumes that there is a standard claiming 
nature’s allegiance. We want to know, not 
what is correct, but what is true. Further, 
remark that if you stop the same open pipe 
at the top the note obtained will not be an 
octave deeper, it will be nearly a tone sharper 
than that; if you stop the pipe at the center, 
the note will not be the same as the open 
one, it will be considerably flatter; in 
neither case a good tone, since for its proper 
sounding in such condition the lip would 
require to be cut higher, mouth a trifle nar- 
rower, perhaps arched, and languid lowered. 
Every detail we come upon tells plainly of 
the working power of the reed affecting 
variably the results in pitch, and I think the 
reason for these distinctive sounding lengths 
will be discerned when we reach the consider- 
ation of the question of periods of vibration 
in pipes as tempered by rests.” 

Tt will be observed that in all the remarks 
made and in the passages quoted in the pre- 
ceeding Articles, and up to this point, the 
lengths of labial organ-pipes, chiefly with 
reference to the hypothetical air-waves and 
their supposed lengths taught by leading 
Acousticians, have been the main subject of 
discussion. In addition to Mr. Smith’s per- 
tinent remarks, we think that the demon- 
stration, by means of the three stopped pipes 
we made for a severe experimental test, and 
which are described in the preceding Article, 
and illustrated in Plate III., is sufficient to 
finally settle the question; for the lengths of 
their respective internal air-columns cannot, 
by the ingenious twisting of wave-theorists, 
be brought to accord in any manner with the 
wave length of 52 inches, so dogmatically 
asserted by Tyndall, et al, to be that pro- 
duced by a sounding body yielding the 
musical note ¢’ of 256 vibrations, at the tem- 
perature of 60 degrees, Fahrenheit. 

It would almost seem, by much that has 
been said up to this stage of our general 
subject, that the lengths of organ-pipes are 
the chief factors in the creation of their 
tones. Length of the air-column within a 
pipe, and, necessarily, of the pipe itself, is 
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certainly of great importance in determining 
pitch; but it is also important in the creation 
of timbre or quality of voice, and is, ac- 
cordingly, only one of the effective means to 
a desirable end in tone-production. Our 
three stopped pipes demonstrate this fact 
very clearly. While they all yield notes of 
exactly the same pitch, they yield tones of 
diiferent intensity and timbre, indicating 
that there are other factors present and in 
operation. These important factors in tone- 
production will be considered and never lost 
sight of in the discussions which will per- 
vade all the coming Articles of the present 
series. But, as the subject cannot well be 
dropped here, it is sufficient to say that our 
test pipes very clearly show that relative 
seale, or the cross sectional dimension of the 
air-column, has an influence on pitch and 
tone-quality as great as that of the length 
of the column. This relation is of impor- 
tance because, as will be shown later, it 
necessarily brings with it the accompanying 
dimensions and treatment of the mouth of 
the pipe, consequent on the pressure, 
volume, and suctional power of the stream- 
reed, 

This matter does not seem to have ex- 
ercised the mind of Mr. Smith or any other 
writer on tone-production in organ-pipes, 
beyond, perhaps, very general thoughts; 
but, nevertheless, it is a problem that has to 
be seriously considered in these Articles. 
From the foregoing remarks it would seem 
obviously desirable, before we proceed 
further in our dissertation, to give a list of 
the several conditions attending the proper 
construction and voicing of wood and metal 
organ-pipes; and on which depend the pitch 
and quality of the tones they produce—con- 
ditions which will have to be carefully 
considered in all our coming remarks, and 
which it is desirable the interested reader 
should understand. From the following 
List it will be realized how complex the con- 
ditions are on which satisfactory tone-pro- 
duction depends in labial pipes :— 


PRINCIPAL CONDITIONS IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION AND VOICING OF 
LABIAL ORGAN-PIPES WHICH AF- 
FECT THEIR PITCH AND QUALITY 
OF TONE: 


WOOD PIPES 
I. The scale, determined by the dimensions 
of the transverse section of the interior air- 
column of the pipe. 
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II. The length of the interior air-column, 
from the surface of the block to the open 
end, or tuning line, in the open pipe: from 
the surface of the block to that of the stop- 
per in the covered pipe: from the surface 
of the block to the outer open end of the 
rohr or cheminée in the half-covered pipe. 
III. The relative width and depth of the 
interior air-column of the pipe. 

IV. The form of the mouth—direct or in- 
verted. 

V. The position of the mouth—on the nar- 
row or the wide side of the pipe. 

VI. The width of the mouth with relation 
to that of the interior air-column of the pipe. 
VII. The height of the mouth in proportion 
to its width. 

VIII. The thickness and finish of the edge 
of the upper lip of the mouth. 

IX. The form of the upper lip of the 
mouth—straight, slightly curved, or well 
arched. 
X. The 
mouthed. 
XI. ‘The addition or omission of ears to the 
mouth; and their form and dimensions. 
XII. The form, size, and position of the 
harmonic-bridge with respect to the lower 
lip of the mouth. 

XIII. 


pipe being single or double 


The form of the upper surface of 
the block—flat, inclined, or curved, down- 
ward or upward from the lower lip of the 
mouth. 


XIV. The treatment of the face of the 
block in relation to that of the cap of the 
pipe. 

XV. The treatment of the inner surface of 
the cap when the wind-way is formed on it. 
XVI. The treatment of the exterior sur- 
face of the cap with respect to the lower lip 
of the mouth; and also the harmonic-bridge. 
XVII. The size of the wind-way, governing 
the amount of wind emitted to form the 
stream-reed. 

XVIII. The character of the nicking on 
either block or cap at the wind-way. 

XIX. The size of the bore of the pipe-foot, 
admitting the pipe-wind to the throat in the 
block. 

XX. The form and dimensions of throat in 
the block, affecting the delivery of the wind- 
stream. 

XXI. The pressure of the pipe-wind as it 
enters the pipe-foot; and what it may be as 
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it issues from the wind-way to impart the 
necessary velocity and suctorial power to the 
stream-reed. 


METAL PIPES 
I. The seale determined by the interior 
diameter of the cylindrical pipe; and by the 
interior diameter of the conical pipe at the 
laneuid or mouth line. 
II. The length of the interior air-column 
irom the surface of the Janguid to the open 
end, or tuning line, in the open pipe: from 
the surface of the languid to the stopper or 
cap in the covered pipe: from the surface 
of the languid to the outer open end of the 
rohr or cheminée in the half-covered pipe. 
III. The length of the conical pipe-foot, 
determining the dimensions of the expansion 
chamber between the bore and wind-way. 
IV. The width of the mouth, determined 
by the adoption of a selected measurement 
derived from the circumference of the pipe. 
V. The height of the mouth, determined in 
proportion to its width. 
VI. The treatment or mode of finishing the 
edge of the upper lip of the pipe. 
VII. The form of the upper lip of the 


mouth—straight, or slightly arched. 


VIII. The addition or omission of ears to 
the mouth; and their form and dimensions. 
IX. The form, material, size, and position 
of the harmonic bridge, or the frein har- 
monique, with respect to the lower lip of the 
pipe. 
X. The form of the languid—level or sunk, 
and the treatment of its edge at the wind- 
way. 
XI. The treatment of the lower lip of the 
mouth in the formation of the wind-way in 
conjunction with the beviled edge of the 
languid. 
XII. The character of the nicking on the 
sharp edge of the languid. 
XIII. The size of the bore of the pipe- 
foot, admitting the pipe-wind into the ex- 
pansion chamber of the foot. 
XIV. The pressure of the pipe-wind as it 
enters the pipe-foot; and what it may be in 
the expansion chamber, and as it issues from 
the wind-way to impart the necessary 
velocity and suctorial power to the stream- 
reed. 

Numerous as are the conditions affecting 
artistic tone-production in labial organ- 
pipes set forth in the list given above, 
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there are others of so delicate a nature as 
to almost defy intelligible description. 
These belong to the refinements of the art 
of voicing, and usually are the earmarks of 
the master voicer. We shall consider, in as 
brief a manner as is desirable, the con- 
ditions as arranged in the list. 

The scale of a labial organ-pipe, of either 
wood or metal, is determined by the dimen- 
sions of the transverse section of its interior 
air-column; the thickness of the walls of a 
pipe not being considered in the matter of 
seale. In the scales of wood pipes there are 
two factors; namely, width and depth. In 
rectangular pipes the depth usually exceeds 
the width; it being generally understood 
that the width is that which determines the 
width of the mouth; although in a certain 
variety of pipe the mouth is formed on one 
of its larger sides. In other wood pipes, 
the air-column is square in transverse sec- 
tion: and, accordingly, the mouth would be 
of the same width, formed on any side of 
the air-column. In double-mouthed pipes, 
the depth of the air-column greatly exceeds 
the width; in special cases the proportion 
may approximate two to one. In these pipes 
the mouths are invariably formed on the 
narrow sides, as in the DoppELFiLéTe. In 
triangular pipes, the seale is determined by 
the extreme width and depth of their air- 
columns. The scale of a cylindrical metal 
pipe is directly determined by its interior 
diameter; which does not, necessarily, dictate 
the width of the mouth of the pipe. In the 
conical pipe—direct, as in the GEmMsHoRN, 
or inverted, as in the Do~tcan—the seale 
has two dimensions, the diameters at the 
mouth line and at the open end of the pipe: 
the most important dimension being that 
at the mouth line, even when it may not be 
the larger of the two, as in the Doucan. 

In describing the scale of a complete stop, 
the dimension or dimensions of the trans- 
verse section of the bottom or largest pipe, 
properly accompanied by the scale ratio, 
are given. The ratio determines the pipe 
in the stop which shall be half the diameter 
of that largest pipe. Thus, for example :— 
In the common ratio 1 V8, the half 
diameter occurs on the sixteenth step from 
the first pipe; or on the seventeenth pipe, 
including the first pipe. Presuming that 
the pipe CC measures 5.80 inches in diameter, 
the halving will take place on the pipe E, 
2.90 inches in diameter; while the octave C 
will be 3.45 inches in diameter. Starting 
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from this octave C, we shall find the halving 
will take place on the pipe e’, 1.72 inches in 
diameter, which is sufficiently near for all 
practical purposes. In quadrangular, square, 
and triangular wood pipes, the scale ratios 
control the measurements of both width and 
depth. This important subject of scale 
ratios will receive much more consideration 
in future Articles. 

The scale of a pipe exerts a considerable 
influence on both the volume (or power) and 
the quality of the sound produced by the 
pipe; not only because it commonly and 
largely dictates the principal dimension of 
the mouth, and that of the wind-way and 
stream-reed; but because it drectly affects 
the length of the air-column within the pipe. 
The larger the scale, the shorter the pipe, 
open or covered. This fact is demonstrated 
by the three covered pipes alluded to in the 
preceding Article, and illustrated in Plate 
III., Fig. 5. Organ stops are commonly 
spoken of as of 32 ft., 16 ft., 8 ft., 51% ft., 
4 ft, ete.; but these dimensions are simply 
employed to determine their respective 
pitches or positions in the complete tonal 
series. The figures are supposed to refer, 
respectively, to the lengths of the longest 
pipes in stops of the open class: but these 
pipes are, only under very peculiar con- 
ditions of seale and pitch, of the lengths 
named; for, as has just been said, the scales 
of the pipes determine their lengths, or, 
properly speaking, the lengths of their active 
air-columns when tuned to a definite pitch. 
This must be obvious when it is remembered 
that similar figures are used when covered 
pipes are alluded to, which in actual lengths 
are only about half those of open pipes 
yielding notes of similar pitches. In allud- 
ing to covered stops it is proper to add the 
term tone or pitch, thus: Bourpon, 16 ft. 
tone; while one can properly say OPEN 
Drapason, 16 ft, without adding the term 
tone; it being understood that its largest 
pipe CCC, when of normal scale, is approx- 
imately 16 feet in speaking length. 

Although, as has already been clearly 
demonstrated, no direct relation in the 
vibrating lengths of the air-columns in speak- 
ing pipes of definite pitches, can, under 
any conditions, be reconciled with the 
supposititious | wave-lengths pronounced 
necessary by the dogmatic teaching of the 
professors of the wave-theory of sound: yet 
the fact obtains that the vibrating or 
pulsating air-columns in organ-pipes assume 
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definite lengths, according to the seales or 
dimensions of their transverse sections and 
the operating force of the wind-stream at 
their mouths. This important matter may 
be appropriately introduced by the remarks 
made by Mr. Smith, for no other writer 
seems to have investigated it in the practical 
manner he adopted. He says:— 

“A student will read in all that the best 
text-books on acousties can teach, coming to 
the practical study of organ-pipes and seeing 
in a grand organ so multitudinous an array 
of pipes—the unison pipes of the several 
stops conspicuous for diversities of diameter 
as well as of length—would naturally expect 
that here, if anywhere, he would find con- 
firmation of Reynault’s law: ‘The velocity of 
propagation of a wave of the same intensity 
in straight lines is less according as the sec- 
tion is less.’ No! this small comfort is 
denied him; he is in a world of contrarities: 
the law is abrogated; he will find the organ 
world de facto governed on principles the 
exact opposite,—the velocity is greater as 
the section is less. Investigating further, he 
will find that, although in length the octaves 
of particular flue stops examined are each 
very closely upon half the length of the 
other, yet their diameters do not follow a 
similar rule, for instead of octave or double 
octave being in that ratio, he must from the 
pitch note count to the seventeenth pipe be- 
tore he will arrive at a pipe half its diameter. 
For other seeming anomalies, let him proceed 
to the stops called Bassoon, Trumpet, and 
Tusa, and he will find that here increase of 
diameter demands not less length, but greatly 
increased length, to accompany increase of 
seale. Books of latest authorities will tell 
him that in an organ-pipe with a metallic 
reed ‘the note produced depends upon the 
length of the pipe rather than upon the 
length of the reed. In fact, when the note 
is established the reed obeys the impulses 
it receives from the air in the tube. Its use 
is accordingly rather to economize air and 
to give certainty and percussion to the 
striking of the note.’ Alas, it is inference 
by theory without test. Remove the whole 
of the eight or nine feet of the tube, leaving 
but the few inches of cup or socket, and 
you will have altered the pitch not more 
than a semitone. 

“All organ-pipes having metallic reeds 
act in conformity with Reynault’s law, and 
the same holds good of wind instruments— 
Trumpets, Bassoons, and the like. All or- 
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gan-pipes possessing air-reeds, flutes also, 
and some whistles, not all, display an 
opposite law. The musical tones of all in 
both these systems are the result of suction 
by velocity; and the distinction is that in the 
former the intermittence is produced by 
suction under a propulsive current, and in 


the latter by suction under an abstracting 
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current. The fact announces the law and 
leads to its explanation.” 

The facts clearly set forth by Mr. Smith, 
in the quotation just given, go far to show 
with what caution one must regard the 
dogmatic and conflicting assertions of the 
popular teachers who have, without sufficient 
practical demonstration, written on _ the 
acoustics of the organ-pipe. 


(To be continued) 
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Church Music in America - - a Survey 


By ROWLAND W. 


HE term Church Music is one that 
needs comment when applied to our 
country. When we think of English 

Church music there comes to mind the long 
line of splendid musicians in the cathedrals 
and parish churches of the Church of Eng- 
land. In France the Mass of the Church of 
Rome dominates. The liturgy of the Lu- 
theran Church in Germany has inspired the 
efforts of musicians headed by the supreme 
name of Bach. What organist is entirely 
unfamiliar with the musical style of the 
Russian Church ? In America the term may 
mean anything. 

Our Church Music is, therefore, a rather 
complex affair. However, since the Roman 
Church limits its music to the use of plain- 
song, and the Lutheran Church very largely 
to its established repertoire, our discussion 
may be largely confined to the two types of 
the Protestant Chureh—the Protestant 
Episcopal and the collective “Denomina- 
tional” branches. 

A few years ago the situation was this: 
Music in the Episcopal Church consisted 
for the most part of the works of the con- 
temporaneous English school. It is needless 
to particularize its weaknesses. We are 
speaking of the Victorian era. With all its 
sweetness and superficial attractiveness, it 
was infinitely better than anything our 
native musicians could produce for two 
reasons. The first was technical and artistic 
inability; the second was the state of our 
choirs. 

The music in the Denominational 
Churches, now free from the limitations of 
the Psalm-tune age, can best be described 
by the names of such men as L. O. Emerson, 
Dow, and Danks. There were unskilled at- 
tempts to train the volunteer choirs, usually 
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by well-meaning but entirely inefficient 
amateurs. 

Then came a personality that dominated 
the Church Music in America for a number 
of years. A man of some training and a 
facility for writing melodically, he poured 
out a long stream of anthems which became 
tremendously popular and set the standard 
for our Church Music. Except in a few 
“high places” the Episcopal Churches fell 
in line. These works had a certain florridity 
which made them difficult of performance 
by the average choir. The solution lay in 
that substitute, the solo quartet. This period 
in the history of our Church Music we 
should not judge too harshly. That it was 
an advance over the past nobody will deny. 
The difficulty seems to be in discarding the 
days which are now behind us. 

The invention of the solo quartet as a 
church choir appealed to our Churches. It 
was economical. Better “musical results” 
were discovered by its introduction. It 
fitted in with the idea of a “personal re- 
ligion” which Denominational Churches fos- 
tered. The “Sacred Song” arrived. 
Fortunately the Episcopal Church held 
largely to the full choir. 

Today we are in another transition period. 
While the florid tuneful style maintains in 
some quarters (coupled with the solo quar- 
tet), and the Victorian composers are much 
in evidence, our service lists are showing 
the great names of the masters, those of the 
newer and better English school, of the con- 
trapuntal writers of the German Lutheran 
Church, of Palestrina, Byrd and the others 
who wrote during a purely choral period, 
of the Russians, and, most encouraging of 
all, the names of American composers who 
have a right to distinction and spend their 
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talents on the rather unfruitful and thank- 
less field of Church Music. To be sure these 
names are not in preponderance. We can- 
not expect that yet. But they are there in 
constantly increasing proportions. The pub- 
lishers are discovering the evolution which 
is taking place and many of them issue 
works each year which they know will be 
money-losers. When occasionally one turns 
out to be a real seller, their profits are in- 
deed earned. 

A change is taking place in the Denomi- 
national Churches of the country. There has 
been an awakening to the value and desira- 
bility of beauty, of art. New chureh build- 
ings are designed to meet the demands of 
the ideal in ecclesiastical architecture. The 
box-like meeting houses with hideous win- 
dows of many hues give place to a new type, 
often Gothic, with real chureh glass. The 
bald “Order of Worship” is replaced by a 
ritual more or less elaborate. An atmos- 
phere of worship is created leading up to 
the sermon, where before a_ restlessness 
prevailed. New hymnals containing the 
better hymns succeed the old. Even the 
Sunday School (now the Church School) 
has its own special hymnal, and the Young 
People’s Society discards “Gospel Hymns.” 
There is “mass” worship. 

With this condition in what is the great 
proportion of Protestant Churches we can- 
not but feel exceedingly hopeful for the 
future of American Church Music. Pub- 
lishers are today finding a more universal 
demand for church music of merit. There 
is now a similarity of demand by choir- 
masters of Episcopal and Denominational 
Churches. Nothing could be more conducive 
to progress in the one line of musie which 
has lagged pitifully in this country. This 
progress will gather momentum just so fast 
as the organists and choirmasters permit. 
It is strictly “up to us.” If our standards 
are low, or if we dare not do what our 
trained judgment demands—a _ cowardice 
lamentably common and so easy to justify 
except to our own consciences—the entire 
movement. suffers. 

What an opportunity we have! Never 
has the organ had such a hold on our people. 
To be sure their tastes are not as yet 
trained. They accept the theater organ per- 
formance, which at best is an attempt to 
accompany dramatic situations, as organ- 
playing. At this point may the writer ven- 
ture his opinion that the organ in the theater 
should be confined entirely to that function. 
No player who undergoes the stretches of 
work that are required in the theaters should 
expect or be expected to play the instrument 
in solo. No matter how fine the player, it 
is a physical impossibility. This practise 
has not helped the player or the art. If 
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we must have the organ in the theater let 
us not continue such a practise. 

The day of the American organist is ar- 
riving. We have the best instruments in 
the world. Our churches are looking about 
for a more truly Christian appeal. Surely 
this appeal can come partly from us. It is 
a responsibility that no true musician can 
afford to obscure. There is but one way to 
meet it—by the best in our personal efforts 
and the finest in the realm of sacred music. 


We may well be optimistic. At the same 
time it is never wise to be self-satisfied. 
Americans are often accused of a compla- 
cency which is disagreeable. There is a 
danger of this weakness which makes for 
conservatism and lack of progress. In no 
art can one stand quite still. It is either 
backward or forward. Our standards, high 
as they are in some places, need raising. 
We tend to belittle scholasticism. Learning 
unapplied is indeed useless. Too much may 
easily quench spontaneity. Guild examina- 
tions seem to indicate that we need have no 
fears in this direction. But to depreciate 
a training which involves such a difficult 
(here is the rub, we fear) and “unpractical” 
subject as Counterpoint is silly. The careers 
of the greatest musicians past and present 
have all been founded on a sound training. 
Mediocrity ean invariably excuse itself. 

This department can justify itself only 
by appealing to the best in its readers. We 
feel that our standards cannot possibly be 
high enough. It is the duty of all organists 
in the church to support the well-founded 
movement towards better conditions. We 
must keep an open mind, never casting aside 
that which we may not, as yet, quite under- 
stand. We should endeavor to better our 
judgment by increasing our equipment and 
studying’ contemporaneous music and per- 
sonalities. We must raise our standards 
greatly, giving the necessary incentive to the 
few talented composers who are vital to our 
future. From the grossly selfish standpoint, 
the much discussed salary question (which 
does not deserve consideration at the present 
time) is certain to find its own solution, just 
as our worthiness may be proved. From the 
idealistic standpoint a program of genuine 
Service cannot fail to reward us infinitely 
more than any words could ever express. 


Calendar for September 
By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


EPTEMBER in the Episcopal Church is 
S in the so-called “General” season fol- 
lowing Trinity Sunday. There is natur- 
ally great latitude allowed in the selection 
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SEPTEMBER 


of music. The choirmaster may be guided 
by the Lessons when Morning Prayer is used, 
and by the Gospel when Holy Communion 
is the Order. In non-liturgical churches it 
is often possible to choose music in keeping 
with the sermon. Where this is not done 
the following list is suggested. 


SEPT. 5 — 12TH SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 

The Lessons emphasize Trust in God, and 
Charity. The Collect is a plea for merey. 
“In THEE, O Lorp”—Tours 

A standard English anthem of medium 
length, easy to sing and containing no solos. 
“QO Come BEFORE His PRESENCE”—Martin 

A festival anthem for tenor solo and 
chorus, moderately difficult, 13 pp. Typical- 
ly Martin. 
“O PRAISE THE NAME OF THE LoRD”— 
Techaikowski 

Russian liturgical in this master’s best 
style. 10 pp. Bass part does not go below 
g. Unaccompanied, of course, but not ex- 
tremely difficult. No. 8 from Vesper Service 
Op. 52 (Canon Douglas), Gray. 
“Gop 1s A Spirtt’—Bennett 

A simple quartet from the cantata, “The 
Woman of Samaria,” suitable for chorus or 
quartet. 
“Be THOU FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH” — 
Mendelssohn 

This well-known aria from “St. Paul” 
(tenor) is especially appropriate for this 
Sunday. 

SEPT. 12 — 13TH SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 

The Lessons deal with the promises of 
God. Love of God (Gospel). » 
“CREATION’S Hymn”—Beethoven 

A fine big number easy to sing and always 
effective. 
“Gon’s PEACcE”—Grieg 

An anthem for soprano solo and obligato; 
simple and melodious. 7 pp. (Gray). 
“THIS IS THE PromIsE’”—Matthews 

A chorus from the Cantata, “The Life 
Everlasting.” Medium difficulty, 9 pp. 
“IT Wiiu Set His Dominion”—Parker 

One of the best known of the many an- 
thems by our best-known Church composer. 
The middle section is “verse.” Moderately 
difficult. 12 pp. (Novello) 

SEPT. 19 — 14TH SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 

The Lessons. deal with Good Works and 
the Living God. Love of God. 


CALENDAR 7-9 
“BLESSED BE THE Gop AND FAaTHER”’—Wesley 

One of the best of this composer’s anthems. 
Soprano solo and antiphonal effects. 8 pp. 
(Novello) 
“T aM THE VINE”—Philip James 

Tuneful and effective. Not difficult. 
Tenor (or soprano) solo. 8 pp. (Hunt- 
zinger & Dilworth) 
“CHERUBIM Sone in G”—Tchaikowski 

One of the easier of “Cherubim Songs.” 
Ed. by Wallace Goodrich; (Boston Mus. Co.) 
5 pp. 
“GREAT IS JEHOVAH”—Schubert 

Well known and popular. Soprano solo. 
13 pp. 

SEPT. 26 — 15TH SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 

The First Commandment is the teaching 
of the day. 
“Senp out Tuy LigHt’—Gounod 

This anthem is too familiar to need com- 
ment. Easy, no solos. 
“Tuy Day THou Gavest”’—Woodward 

A full anthem of the Victorian vintage, un- 
pretentious and short. 6 pp. 
“Q Come Ler Us Worsuir”—Mendelssohn 

The opening chorus in the short cantata 
of the same name. In Mendelssohn’s best 
style. Tenor solo. 9 pp. 
“Gop so Lovep THE WorLD”—Kingston 

This setting is deserving of greater use. 
It is simple and melodious, yet of excellent 
quality. Quite equal to the more popular 
Stainer version. 4 pp. (Novello) 


ORGAN MUSIC 

SUGGESTED FOR SEPTEMBER 
Borowski — Third Sonata 
Bach — Prelude & Fugue in E minor 

(“Cathedral’’) 

P. & F. in E flat (“St. Anne”) 
Boellmann — Marche Religieuse 
Bonnet — Revery 
Cruickshank — Tempo di Minuetto 
Franck — Fantasie (Three Pieces) 
Gale — Sunshine and Shadow 
Howells — Rhapsody No. 1 
Jongen —- Cantabile 
Parker — Impromptu 
Smart—Nos. 1 & 2 of 6 Short & Easy Pieces 
Silas — Andante in D 
Vierne — Berceuse 
Widor — Meditation 

Adagio 

Intermezzo 

Marche Pontificale 

(All from First “Sym.”) 














Tone-Production for Choristers 


Simple Tried and Proved Exercises that will Remedy 
the Most Common Defect of Church Music 


By ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 
Lesson VI. 


combine this vocal tone with speech, which is what singing 

is. The activity of the organs of speech tends to disturb 
breath action, giving rise to rigidity of intercostal muscles as 
well as of jaw. Thought is diverted from the flowing of tone 
and the tendency to make tone in the mouth and throat is 
increased. A method of voice training which overlooks this fact 
and spends time on efforts to produce vowel sounds alone will 
find much to do over when the singing of words is begun, and 
that good results are hard to obtain. To avoid this contretemps, 
these lessons began from the standpoint of speech, using a pro- 
nounced word, which was later sung, to establish the thought 
that the psychology of singing and speech are one. The ex- 
ercises have been planned and introduced in an order which 
would bring into action the speech organs in conjunction with 
tone control. The open vowel has been used less than others, 
and only after preparation, because it is one which lends itself 
most to throat push. The exercises of the last two lessons are 


| IS one thing to vocalize on a vowel, it is quite another to 
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UNINTENTIONALLY OMITTED FROM LESSON V. 


especially useful in obaining tone control in connection with 
speech. The next exercise applies this process more completely. 

Sing the syllables ‘‘lah-hay-dah-may-nee-po-too”’ in exactly 
the same manner and with the same mental attitude as the series 
of vowels in the last lesson. Notice that the vowels are the 
same, ‘‘ah’’ and ‘‘a’’ alternating with different consonants 
before ‘‘ee,’’ ‘‘o,’’ and “oo” are sung. The forward step is the 
use of the different consonants. ‘‘l,’’ ‘‘d,’’ “n” and “t” are 
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made by the tip of the tongue, the rest of that organ remaining 
unconscious of action. ‘‘b’’ and ‘‘p’’ are made by the lips. It 
should be noted that in ‘‘bay,’’ ‘‘may’’ and “nee” the tongue 
must form the consonant by use of the tip while the dorsum 
rises to form the vowel. Here is a double action, so to speak, 
which must be performed without stiffness or involving the 
back and root of the tongue. Herein lies the secret of singing 
words containing these vowels on any tone with even quality 
and without difficulty when higher tones are attempted. If 
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previous work has been well done, the activity of the lips and 
tip of the tongue demanded by this exercise will greatly aid in 
keeping the voice forward and establishing roominess in the 


mouth and expansion of throat. Some singers are inclined to 
draw in the cheeks, narrowing the mouth and seriously affecting 
the tone quality as well as making enunciation indistinct. The 
cheeks should not be drawn against the teeth but should feel 
released and comfortable. The corners of the mouth should 
feel the sensation of the beginning of a smile, leaving them 
released and flexible. 


Lesson V'II. 


URTHER preparation of the tongue for the union of speech 
and singing is essential. In acquiring a control of tongue 
which insures ease of singing and evenness of quality 

throughout, the hall-mark of good tone production so lament- 
ably lacking in much of the singing of to-day, attention should 
be given to certain consonants which affect its use in many 
words. These consonants, coupled. with the vowel ‘‘ah,’’ are 
taken up in the next two exercises. Between them is inserted 
an exercise for vibrating the lips. 

Sing ‘‘tha’’ four times with a single breath, beginning with 
a pitch easily produced and carrying up as far as can be sung 
without strain. This tongue exercise is to secure independence 
of tongue and jaw. The tongue should be moved forward 
between the teeth, the jaw hanging loosely, and the breath 
flowed out at the teeth. This will form the ‘‘th.’’ Drawn 
slightly back without the least downward pressure or stiffening, 
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the vowel ‘‘ah’’ results and the combination of consonant and 
vowel is made. The tongue should move back and forth like a 
piston, especial care being taken to avoid downward pressure 
and a push when sounding the ‘‘ah.’’ The jaw should be loose 
at all times. 

Sing ‘‘va’’ four times with conditions as in ‘‘tha.’’ The 
lips should be vibrated, the breath flowing against them firmly. 
All activity should be at the lips. The tongue lies quietly on 
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the floor of the mouth, the jaw drops easily and without jerking 
to form the ‘‘ah.’’ There should be no push at the base of 
the tongue. 

Sing ‘‘ga’’ as in the two preceding exercises. Here the 
back of the tongue is involved. With the tip of the tongue 
lying loosely against the lower front teeth, lift the back of the 
tongue until its sides touch the upper back teeth. Breathe the 
tone against the roof of the mouth just behind the upper front 
teeth. The ‘‘g’’ should be very soft, almost like ‘‘y,’’ but still 
a distinct “g.” It should sound always in the front of the 
tongue and never behind it. The jaw must be kept loosely open. 
The control of the tongue secured by the mastery of this exercise 
will make much easier the singing of high tones and remove the 
tendency of the back of the tongue to press down. 

These tongue exercises may give some trouble, at first, and 
usually require watchfulness and patience. A tendency to 
explode the vowel may show itself. Prevent it. Also be very 
sure that the ‘‘g’’ in ‘‘ga’’ is never gutteral. 
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Service Programs 


AGAIN we remind contributors to this col- 
umn that it wastes the Compiler’s time when 
he has to look through four pages of a eal- 
endar to find the organist’s name that is not 
given on the first page. No matter where 
the name is printed, please make it a habit 
to mark it prominently in pencil for the 
Compiler’s convenience. Beginning with our 
next issue, this column will be under the 
supervision of Mr. Rowland W. Dunham, 
our new Church Music Editor. Programs 
should be sent to THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, 
467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y.; 
personal correspondence for Mr. Dunham 
should be addressed to him at his studio— 
his address will be found in our Directory. 


DR. CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
CovENANT PRESBYTERIAN—CLEVELAND 
Schubert — Unfinished Sym. Ist. Mvt. 
Kinder — Jubilate Amen 
Beethoven — Andante Sym. 5 
Lemmens — Marche Pontificale 
“Seek Him that maketh” — Rogers 
“Gloria in Exeeleis”’ — Gounod 
“Heavens are telling’ — Haydn 
ROLAND W. DUNHAM 
St. LuKE’s — Monvrrcrair, N. J. 
Handel — Allegro Moderato Concerto F 
Jongen — Chant du Mai 
Parker —- Impromptu 
Bach — Fugue C 
“As the Hart pants” — Mendelssohn 
“Tneline Thine ear” — Himmel 


MISS DORA DUCK 

St. Luke’s—ATLANTA, GA. 
“Unto the Paschal Victim” — West 
“Cherubim Song” — Rachmaninoff 
“Cherubim Song” —- Musitcheskoo 
“Day of Judgment” Arkhangelsky 
“Lord is my Shepherd” — Parker 
“Before the Heavens” — Parker 
“Passion Service” — Gaul 
“Lovely Appear” -— Gounod 
“Unfold ye Portals” — Gounod 
“Lux Benigna” — Jenkins 
“Pax Dei” — Troman 


DEWITT GARRETSON 
St. Pauy’s CATHEDRAL—BUFFALO 

“Hail true Body” — Willan 
“Communion Service G” -—— Willan 
“Lord is my Shepherd” — Smith 
“Sing ye to the Lord” -— Bairstow 
“Hail Dear Conqueror” — James 
“Light’s glittering morn” — Parker 
“Hail Gladdening Light” — Martin 
“Praise the Lord” — Randegger 
“Thine is the Day” — Gaul 
“Rejoice in the Lord” — Balakireff 
“T have considered” — James 





“Saviour When Night” — Shelley 

“Unfold ye Portals” — Gounod 
IRVING C. HANCOCK 

CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR—PHILADELPHIA 

“King all Glorious” — Barnby 

“O For a Closer Walk” --— Foster 

“T am Alpha and Omega” — Stainer 

“Ten Thousand Times” -—— Schnecker 

“Hark my Soul” — Shelley 

“Lead us Gently” — Briggs 

“Homeland” — Sullivan 

“Twilight Shadows Fall” -— Wood 


DR. RAY HASTINGS 
TEMPLE Barptist—Los ANGELES 
Beethoven — God in Nature 
Chopin — Prelude 
Hastings — Impromptu 
Castellueci — A Dream 
Mozart — Priests’ March 
Russian Air —- Volga Boatman 
Drigo — Serenade 
Wely — Hymn of the Nuns 
Dubois — Fanfare 
MRS. BRUCE S. KEATOR 

First M. KE. — Aspury Park, N. J. 

Male Chorus: “God is Love” — Flotow 


“Sweet Memories” — Wilson 
Ladies Chorus: “Jesu Still lead on” — Ber- 
wald 


“Mary at the Crade” — Smith 

“Mary at the Cross” — Macfarlane 

Trio and Chorus: “Guardian Angels” — 
Root 

Solo: “Mother o’ mine” — Tours 


HOWARD S. TUSSEY 

CENTENARY M. E. — CAmpen, N. J. 
Batiste — Postlude B-m 
Schminke — Marche Russe 
Guilmant — Pastorale 
Mauro-Cottone — Marcia Festiva 
Foerster — In Memoriam 
Yon — Rimembranza 
Frysinger — Liberty March 
Batiste — Pilgrim’s Song of Hope 
Silver — Jubilat Deo 
Lemare — Thanksgiving March 
James — Meditation a Ste. Clothilde 
“Unfold Ye Portals” — Gounod 
“Gloria in Excelsis’” — Buck 
“Jerusalem O Turn Ye” — Gounod 
“And the Glory” — Handel 
“T know that the Lord” — Huhn 
“Song of Thanksgiving’ — Maunder 


ELMER R. YATES 
GREENWICK PRESBYTERIAN—NEW YORK 
Ravenello — Prayer 
Vierne — Carillon. Chanson. 
Widor — Toceata Son. 5 
“Lift up your Heads” — Colerige-Taylor 
“We Praise thee O God” — Buck 
“Thou Lamb of God” — Wagner 
“As Torrents in Summer” — Elgar 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Reference to the Requirements of the 
Average Volunteer Chorus and the Quartet Choir 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


PAUL AMBROSE: “Like As A FarHer,” 
anthem of 6 pages for chorus or quartet. 
It makes interesting music, inspirational to 
a fair degree, well written, with sufficient 
movement in the inner parts to make it 
musicianly. There is a secondary theme on 
page 4 that is treated canonically between 
soprano and tenor, and here the musical 
interest reaches its climax; it climbs up with 
glorious pulling power and carries the an- 
them to somewhat higher plane than its 
first therne could take it. As usual, the 
Composer has made his work musical and 
human. (Schmidt 1922, 12c) 

PAUL AMBROSE: ““O Come to My 
Heart Lorp Jesus,” the popular and ex- 
ecedingly beautiful anthem by Mr. Ambrose, 
one that never wears out, whose text is al- 
ways appropriate, is also available in song 











version for high and low voices, medium 
range for each. Our illustration is taken 
from the anthem version. I do not know 
which came first, but I do know that the song 
reaches the heart, and gives a congregation 
beautiful sentiments to ponder, while at the 
same time helping the choirmaster and choir 
earn their salaries and do their full duty. 
(Ditson 1919, 60c) 


FLORENCE NEWELL BARBOUR: 
“BRIGHTNESS OF THE FATHER’S GLORY,” 
song for high and low voices, that has a 
stroke of originality about it here and there, 
gives ample variety for the singer, is well 
written for the voice, drives through various 
interpretive ranges, and is altogether suited 
to create a strong impression in a morning 
service; the singer will need to do his or 
her work well. (Schmidt 1923, 60c) 


A. W. BINDER: “Let my PrayER COME 
unto THY PRESENCE,” song for high voice, 
with piano accompaniment; it opens with 
declamatory passage, and then presents a 
smooth melody of good qualities. The 
middle section gives contrasting materials 
and rises to a strong climax. The recapit- 
ulation restores the quieter petition mood of 
the first theme and the song ends appro- 


priately. It has good proportions and is 
melodic enough to be attractive. (Schirmer 
1924, 60c) 


C. S. BRIGGS: “Hr Unprrstanps,” song 
for medium and low voices, setting the text 
appropriately, and furnishing interesting 
materials for the congregation, at the same 
time giving the singer something to do with 
the heart as well as the voice. It has a real 
appeal and is worth using. Schmidt 1924, 
40e net) 

CAMILIERI: “Biessep Is He Tuar 
CONSIDERETH THE Poor,” is a_ three-page 
unaccompanied anthem for chorus, solid and 
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musicianly and churchly; the kind of music 
that is suitable for the best of services, for 
the musical elements—rhythm, melody, har- 
mony—have all been sacrified for churehli- 
ness. There is somewhat of the old flavor 
of Palestrina days about it, though not quite 
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so severe. It is easy enough for any chorus 
or quartet and should be taken, as all such 
solid choral music, unaccompanied. (Ditson 
1924, 8e) 

FERDINAND DUNKLEY: “Gop 1s my 
StronG SaLvation,” an anthem for chorus 
and piano-score accompaniment; of sturdy 
character, never monotonous, easy enough to 
do, well written as to thematic content and 
thematic handling. Its first half is not 
aimed at tunefulness, but the latter half in- 
troduces a rather attractive melody for bari- 
tone against the other voices, and hence 
makes the anthem useful only to choruses. 
It is comparatively easy to do. (Ditson 
1924, 12c) 

EDWIN EVANS: “O Breap 10 Pit- 
GRIMS GIVEN”, anthem of 6 pages for 
chorus or quartet, that begins as though it 
were aiming at the fine old chorale-style of 
Bach. The Composer ought to be able to 
carry out such a beginning, if he should 
desire it, and perhaps some of us may re- 
gret that he wavered before he finished his 
anthem. There is a soprano or tenor solo 
in the middle; the chorus or quartet part is 
taken unaccompanied. As an _ ordinary 
anthem at ordinary speed we could not 
recommend this work, but taken very slowly 
and unaccompanied, with infinite shading 
and masterly repose, we could recommend 
it to every choir capable of bringing fine 
choral tone to the front. It is neither easy 
nor diffieult. It deserves an examination by 
choirmasters with capable choirs or ambi- 
tions of their own. (Schmidt 1922, 12c) 

OSCAR J. FOX: “Lire Evernat,” song 
for high, medium, and low voices. The ac- 
companiment furnishes a rhythmic pulse 
which enhances the smooth, churchly melody, 
and makes a good combination for the con- 
gregation. The main melody is attractive 
and musical, but in the contrast section 
there is a brightening of the effect by change 
of rhythm and an accompanimental measure 
or two here and there. The song has good 
musical qualities, is attractive to singer and 
congregation alike, and well worth using. 
(Heidelberg 1923, 60c) 

GAINES: “THe Pats or Lire,” anthem 
for quartet or chorus, with the preference 
for the former; piano accompaniment and 
tenor solo complete the equipment. <A great 
deal depends upon the niceties of phrasing 
and elegance of outline; otherwise the work 
will make little appeal, as the Composer 
opens himself to certain possibilities for un- 


pleasant, monotonous impressions which are 
quite likely to result from a poor rendition. 
There is a melodie simplicity and directness 
that reminds one of Mozart and his delightful 
melodies. (B.M.C. 1923, 20c) 

ALBERT HOLDEN: “Surrer Lirrir 
CHILDREN TO ComE Unto Mz,” 4 pages of 
4-part music, preferably unaccompanied, for 
Children’s Day service. It is very simple, 
and sounds as,though its Composer expects 
children to sing it, it is well within range of 
volunteer organizations. (Schirmer 1923, 
10c) 

E. S. HOSMER: “Hark An ANGEL 
TuRoNG,” for three-part chorus of women’s 
voices, written on a pleasing melody and 
handled nicely with an animated accompani- 
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Sweet is the song ye sing! 

















ment. There is inspiration as well as a fair 
degree of workmanship behind the music, 
though the Composer is more anxious to be 
musically entertaining with his work than he 
is to be churchly—but matters like these are 
more noticeable to trained musicians than 
they are to the layman, and they constitute 
at present no detriment, but rather a grace, 
to the musie, for the average denominational 
church; and to choirmasters of such it is 
recommended. (Ditson 1923, 12c) 

CHARLES HUERTER: “THERE IS A 
BiessED Home,’ anthem for chorus or 
quartet, with solo for high voice, and piano- 
score accompaniment. Its musie content is 
both melodie and harmonic, so far as im- 
portance goes, and the result is somewhat 
attractive to the average audience; add a 
well planned interpretation, and the con- 
gregation ought to be even enthusiastic 
about it. It is smooth, unpretentious, 
diatonic, and churchly; there are no diffi- 
culties of any kind, unless the top A-flat for 
the sopranos may cause trouble. (Schirmer 
1923, 12¢ net) 

LEMARE: “Sun or My Sout,” anthem 
of seven pages for chorus or quartet, with 
piano accompaniment that ventures to be 
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somewhat independent, and a very beautiful 
soprano solo with unusual accompaniment in 
harmony in the treble unsupported by any 
bass. It is smooth, singable, easy, and at- 
tractive; the solo is especially attractive. 
Everything is quiet, reposeful; and the ac- 
companiment gives the organ a chance to 
embellish the presentation with some inter- 
esting elements of beauty, though never at 
the expense of the voice parts. (Schmidt 
1924, 12c) | Ff 

C. HAROLD LOWDEN: “Just as I 
Am”; song for high voices with F or G as 
the top note. It is a fine setting of the text 
and gives an artist a chance to do justice 
both to the text and to himself or herself. 





























the music is 
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built; this idea prevails throughout, but yet 


Our illustration shows 


there is no monotony. It is one of the best 
settings of this popular and useful church 
hymn. (Heidelberg 1919, 60c) 

CHARLES H. MARSH: “Crossiné THE 
Bar,” 5-page anthem for chorus or quartet, 
that has in it some unusually good touches, 
which, if they had been continued and care- 
fully worked into the entire anthem, would 
have made a most unusual work of it. As it 
stands, it is musical and interesting, and can 
well claim to be a fair setting of the text, 
with an unusually good touch here and there. 
It is easy to do. (Flammer 1923, 15c) 

W. J. MARSH: “In THEE O Lorp,” 3- 
page anthem for chorus or quartet, with 
English and Latin texts. It opens with 
brief tenor solo, on a theme that is then 
harmonized for the chorus, to be followed 
by another solo, which in turn is harmonized 
for chorus. It is easy to sing, fairly sim- 
ple, with sufficient movement in the inner 
voices to make it interesting to singers. 
(McLaughlin 1923, 12c) 

“Jesus THE VeRY THOUGHT OF THEE,” 3- 
page anthem for chorus or quartet, also with 
English and Latin texts; there is good vari- 
ety of themes and moods, though the whole 
anthem is subdued and prayerful. It is 
fairly easy and can be done by the average 
chorus or quartet. (McLaughlin 1923, 12c) 

H. A. MATTHEWS: “O Love Invist- 
BLE,” anthem of 7 pages of unaccompanied 
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writing is confined for the most part to four 
voices. It makes rather smooth music, as- 
serting its message strongly enough and 
with a certain classic elegance, not unmixed 
with present day freedom of expression. 
It is fairly easy, but perhaps only the best 
choirs will be interested in it; it is well 
worth the attention of the best choirs. (Dit- 
son 1921, 12c) 

JUNIOR-INTERMEDIATE ANTHEM 

BOOK 
Epitep BY HARPER 

ONE hundred pages of musie¢ for unison or 
two-part choruses and for Sunday schools 
and junior choirs, containing 24 anthems. 
Paul Ambrose’s “O Come to My Heart,” 
Faure’s “Palm Branches,” Gounod’s “Love- 
ly Appear,” Bach’s “My Heart Ever Faith- 
ful,” Gounod’s “Praise Ye the Father,” 
Gaul’s “No Shadows Yonder,” Storer’s 
“Peacefully Round Us the Shadows are 
Falling,” and Kremser’s old Dutch “Prayer 
of Thanksgiving” ought to be enough to 
recommend the book more strongly than a 
ten-page review could do it, for those choir- 
masters who need unison or two-part ar- 
rangements. Some of these pieces are 
superlatively beautiful and useful in hold- 
ing juniors together. (Ditson 1924) 

GEORGE A. BURDETT: Mepitration 
ON HOoLLINGstpE, and PostLupE on St. 
THOMAS, two hymn-tunes treated to the sort 
of improvisations organists are fond of do- 
ing in the church service. Both are easy 
to play and form a direct connecting link 
with the service. (Schmidt 1924, 50e and 
40¢ respectively ) 

GEORGE A. BURDETT: Crave Sone 
on Sr. SYLVESTER, a composition written 
around a delightful hymn-tune known to all 
congregations. It is musicianly and shows 
considerably more freedom than the average 
composer has dared to show when writing 
upon the themes of others. It is very evi- 
dently intended for the church service alone, 
but it would be a great blessing if theater 
organists would use a thing like this instead 
of grinding out a tiresome hymn everytime 
a church comes anywhere near the screen. 
(Schmidt 1923, 60c) 

PostLupE on St. GERTRUDE is a similar 
work, similarly intended. Here again musi- 
cianly treatment is manifest; it will serve, 
as its predecessor, as a model for those who 
need suggestions on how to improvise around 
a hymntune. It is easy enough to play. 


music for chorus, or perhaps quartet, as the » (Schmidt 1923, 60c) 
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Contributing Editor 


An Obligation 


By L. G. DEL CASTILLO 


T IS conceded by all after dinner speak- 
I ers in good standing (there being no other 

correct posture in which to make an 
after dinner speech) that the only proper 
introduction is the anecdote. I can think 
of no appropriate ones about Pat and Mike, 
so I submit the following: A new pupil 
came to me a short time ago for organ 
lessons, and confessed that not having at 
that time known the true faith she had pre- 
viously taken a few lessons with another 
teacher. Having examined her and found 
her wanting, I started her on pedal exercises. 
At the end of the third lesson she began to 
appear dissatisfied (in that respect having 
nothing on me, as her feet were all thumbs) 
and asked me if she couldn’t have some pieces. 
Upon being answered in the negative with 
perhaps too thinly veiled impatience, she 
said defensively: “Well, Mr. Charletan gave 
me some pieces right off, and I did pretty 
well with them. He said that I would make 
mistakes with my feet at first, but not to 
mind, as I would soon get used to them.” 
It is of course possible that he referred to 
the pedals, but under the circumstances I 
prefer to accept the literal application. 

That and similar reasons, not the least of 
which is the irregularity of appearance, 
explain why I am this summer making my 
swan song to the noble profession of 
pedagogy, and will in future stick to 
knitting my music into the warp and woof 
of the silversheet. It will also explain why 
I now feel free to make a few frank and 
open-faced remarks on the subject of teach- 
ing, with no false restraint as to their effect 
on my pupils and my pocketbook. In 


abandoning this lucrative but exasperating 
avoeation I am at any rate regaining the 
right of free speech, supposed to be the in- 
alterable heritage of our glorious country. 
(“Dah-de dah dah dah dum”; everybody 
rise. ) 

Admitting that a certain proportion of 
pupils would never be able to play the right 
notes anyway, and that a very small minority 
WOULD be able to play the right notes any- 
way, there still patiently remain the others 
who possess in varying degree the potential- 
ities of professional organ playing. Ethi- 
cally they are all due the best we can give 
them the minute they pay their fee but the 
human equation will always enter—to pre- 
vent us from teaching the dumbells with as 
much enthusiasm as their less unfortunate 
fellows. But kicking that aside, it is still 
apparent that the average pupil, who is as- 
sumed to be at least a fair pianist before 
attempting to master the organ, labors under 
the delusion that the step from piano to 
organ is an ineonsiderable one that can be 
attained in ten easy lessons, satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

We of the theater encounter that mental 
aberration more than the “legitimate” 
teachers. Pupils of the latter have generally 
girded up their loins with the ominous fore- 
boding that they are in for a couple year’s 
tussle with the old man, Bach, that persistent 
and vindictive Alberich of their music drama. 
With the bogy of the American Guild of 
Organists ever before them, they realise that 
they are in for a long course of sprouts 
before they can ever hope to attain the 
sacrosanct ranks. The theater organist 
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fledglings are of different stuff. Their goal 
is not Respectability, but’ Prosperity. They 
are not so concerned with a thoroughly 
respectable familiarity with the classics as 
with a not necessarily respectable familiarity 
with a theater pay envelope. Consequently 
the ideal of being able to play difficult pedal 
eadenzas has no lure. Their ideal is just 
what observation of the average theater 
organist has made them familiar with: to 
play a reasonably accurate bass with the 
left foot on the lower octave of the pedal 
keyboard while working the swell shoes with 
the right. 

Right here is where the teacher-organist’s 
Obligation to Humanity makes its entrance. 
If the T.O. (please do not sacrifice accuracy 
for propaganda and interpolate an A. in 
there) can convince his pupils that a solid 
and thorough foundation will pay in the long 
run and increase their ultimate scope, he is 
accomplishing something for the organ pro- 
fession as a whole, and for the standards of 
theater organ playing in addition. Unfor- 
tunately a man cannot give out more than he 
has, and there are many theater organists 
attracted by the pecuniary advantages of 
teaching who do not themselves know what 
the pedal board is for. In time I believe 
this condition will be taken care of, as more 
and more legitimate organists enter the 
theater field, attracted by the financial ad- 
vantages. At present their headway is slow, 
because they have not yet learned that it is 
necessary to discard a great deal of their 
Bach and Guilmant and substitute for it 
Berlin and Kern, not playing the latter as 
though it were a painful duty. The situa- 
tion is somewhat analagous to the gradual 
spread of automobile drivers. Ten or fifteen 
years ago the only good drivers were the 
youngsters, because they had learned with 
a fresh viewpoint and had no set prejudices 
as to the superior manipulation of the horse 
and buggy. Today everyone drives passab- 
ly, even movie stars, because it has become 
one of those standard performances of 
everyday life that is absorbed from the 
cradle. Ten years from today I hope that 
all theater organists will play passably, even 
ex-church organists, because it will have be- 
come a standard part of the music pro- 
fession, not to be entered with uplifted nose. 

Up to this time showmanship and musi- 
cianship have been discussed as though they 
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were two antagonistic conceptions impossible 
to combine. Once we get rid of this fallacy, 
and inculeate the proposition that they musT 
be combined for the formulation of an ideal 
of theater organ playing, we can get some- 
where. Is it necessary to assume that be- 
cause an organist plays stunt solos, and 
imitates dog barks and pig grunts in cartoons 
and comedies, he cannot play Tchaikowski, 
Wagner, and Beethoven in a feature picture? 
Is it consistent to proclaim that because a 
man can play Bach, Franck, Dickinson, and 
Yon he must make a didactic mess of 
popular music and comedy effects? If such 
an attitude exists, it is only because or- 
gunists have not learned to adapt themselves 
to the complex and extensive requirements 
of photoplay music. 


So far the ranks have been filled from two 
extremes: church organists and _ theater 
pianists. Today, with the growth of the 
demand, students are beginning to consider 
it as a legitimate vocation. Not long ago 
I was asked to discuss, with the head of a 
famous conservatory, plans for the possible 
formation of a department for theater organ 
playing. Signs of the times. In Chicago 
and Rochester are institutions showing full- 
grown results. These incidents indicate at 
once an obligation and an opportunity to be 
taken advantage of by those theater organ- 
ists who are teaching today. The require- 
ments of the theater organist are very 
different from those of the chureh and con- 
cert organist. The former must learn, first 
of all, to make clean-cut organ transcriptions 
from piano solo and piano-conductor parts; 
he must learn to play light and popular 
musie erisply and entertainingly with a 
wealth of rhythmie and contrapuntal varia- 
tions; and he must learn to improvise in 
the operatic and symphonic manner, with 
something beside arpeggios and diminished 
sevenths. But he can do none of these things 
unless he is first equipped, like his church 
and concert colleague, with a solid founda- 
tion of theory and organ technic. Will 
these teachers force him to do this, or will 
they be content, as in cases I know of, to 
continue to coach him in overtures and the 
Schirmer Orchestral Albums, and leave him 
in abysmal ignorance of the fundamental re- 
quirements of real organ playing? I ask 
you. 





Critiques 


Random Paragraphs that aim to 
of Theater Organ 
on Broadway 


Cameo 


MONG the most delightful opportunities 
for motion picture presentation is the 
little Cameo Theater on 42nd Street 

just East of Broadway. The house seats 
about five hundred; there is no gallery; a 
Skinner organ is the backbone of the music 
and is used, apparently, almost constantly 
with the “orchestra,” as it should be. The 
organ equipment includes a piano playable 
from the console. The “orchestra” is an en- 
semble of less than a dozen players. The 
house is new, cozy, comfortable. 

And here is a golden opportunity missed 
because somebody is trying to fit the 
brilliantly successful Rialto vest and the 
coveted Capitol coat onto the little body of 
the Cameo Theater. <A typical program: 

Four instrumental numbers 

Pictorial 

Aesop’s Fables episode 

Pathe hand-painted nature study 

Feature 

The Cameo ensemble, to begin with, is 
wrongly named on the program “Cameo 
Concert Orchestra”—anybody knows that a 
concert orchestra must include about a 
hundred players. The attitude is wrong. 
Call it the Cameo Chamber Music Ensemble, 
select programs accordingly, play them as 
Chamber music, with beautiful finish as the 
aim and not noise. Subdue the accompani- 
ments to the pictures, and when dramatic 
climaxes are a necessity let Mr. Priest supply 
them on the Skinner orgs which will be 
able to give all the solidity and grandeur of 
tone necessary to supply the greatest need 
of the Cameo. An orchestra screeching 
like blazes for fortissimos is certainly un- 
worthy of the Cameo. One good Skinner 
Diapason will put the whole crowd out of 
business in a climax. Treat the theater: as 
a little gem, polish its every aspect, every 
phase; don’t think of it as an elephant or 
a mountain. Cut the organ-alone accompan- 
iments back to piano and pianissimo, and 
hold its mezzo fortes and fortes for 


Give a Critical Detailed Analysis 
Work as Exhibited 


and E|sewhere 


occasional and brief use. Trim up the 
Cameo as a residence theater, such a thing as 
an artist would house in his own home, and 
there’s not a competitor in the whole town. 

Mr. John Priest is the organist and has 
as assistants Miss Ruth Barrett and Mr. 
James Tyson. The last named I do not 
know; the other two I do know to be 
musicians of impeccable taste and mature 
ability. Their work, on the present pro- 
gram, could not be found fault with ex- 
cepting on the eternal grounds of difference 
in taste—which means nothing anyway. 
The organ lends itself to artistic picture 
work, and invites that sort of use alone. It 
is favorably placed and gives the Cameo 
a solid foundation upon which to build an 
artist’s program idea. Aside from the imi- 
tation of stuttering, no trick work was 
attempted on the instrument, either by Mr. 
Priest or by Miss Barrett; and indeed unless 
the program and the theater is to be 
vulgarized, no trick work would be admissi- 
ble from the organ excepting on pianissimo. 

Fine pictures are usually chosen for the 
Cameo and there is little wanting in this 
direction; the one great opportunity missed 
is that of an artist’s theater in the Cameo 
setting. 


Capitol 


THE Capitol remains the one theater, well, 
I’ll say in the world, that knows how to put 
on one of those great national tragic events 
that seem foredoomed to visit the White 
House. I shall never forget the beautiful 
tribute the Capitol paid to Mr. Harding 
when the nation was mourning the loss of 
that good man. Sorrow, almost tragic, has 
visited the Whité House again, and it be- 
came the theater’s duty to carry its message 
to the public—what a pity the church has no 
message to carry in a time like this, or is it 
that it cares not a rap about carrying it? 
Mr. Rothafel chose the Calvin Coolidge Jr. 
funeral scenes as the finale of his news reel. 
Every instrument was silenced. The house 
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was silent as though not a seat were oc- 
cupied. And the chimes tolled, tolled, tolled. 
As I remember it, one note alone was used, 
and struck about every seventh or tenth 
second, from the beginning to the end of the 
long scenes. Impressive? I’m sure every 
heart in the great auditorium beat in 
sympathy with the so silent and so little 
understood genius that presides now in 
America’s great white house of sorrow. 

How would you extricate a theater pro- 
gram from such sincere and profound 
sympathy? Mr. Rothafel’s genius again 
gave a perfect exhibition. The curtains 
swing slowly across the sereen. A long 
pause. Then as with muted strings the or- 
chestra begins softly to play that old folk- 
tune, “SWEET AND Low.” This finished, the 
curtains part, and a soloist bending over a 
cradle, amid beautiful surroundings, sings a 
sweet lullaby; a pair of lovers emerge by a 
play of lights, behind the curtain, the song 
is interrupted; and then a second verse. 
And the audience is swung back again into 
the land of beautiful entertainment. 

Any theater could do the whole thing. 
Certainly any organist could handle the 
solemn funeral scene the same way exactly. 
For events like this that hit home to a man’s 
heart so hard, we are indebted to Mr. S. L. 
Rothafel; they say to a man that after all 
life is more than money and business, that 
it is human, that it can be beautiful and 
sincere. 


Rivoli 


IF a rock falls over the hillside and crashes 
into a barn, it isn’t at all fnuny if the or- 
ganist crashes or glissandos. I heard Mr. 
Ramsbottom glissando when a comic idea 
struck the hero in the feature film, and the 
house joined me in thinking it was funny; 
without the glissando, none would have noted 
the idea as it struck. Applying it, the 
obvious is unnecessary, and common; and 
hence not at all funny. The pun is always 
funny between screen and console. Irony 
between the two is usually also successful. 
And would anybody believe that a con- 
ductor in the Rivoli should day-dream so 
heartily that his baton should continue its 
routine of florid excursions right through 
the incidental solo passage being played by 
a competent member of the Rivoli Orches- 
tra? It didn’t spoil the solo for those who 
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had their eyes shut, for the soloist wisely 
had his shut too. 

Apparently Mr. Talbot, chief conductor, 
proposes to bring order out of chaos; he 
actually took sufficient forethought recently 
to have the organ pick up the orchestra 
without wallopping the audience’s taste on 
the back, and the junction was taken very 
smoothly. The organ began softly (on too 
much flutes and not enough strings) and 
erescendoed while the orchestra died away. 
A step in the very right direction; keep it 
up. It will be completely successful within 
a month if the conductor does not lose heart. 
And thus will photoplaying abolish one of its 
grossest transgressions against artistic com- 
mon sense. 

Mr. Max Manne, long associated with the 
Rivoli as the very life of its comic presenta- 
tions, because of his innumerable trap effects 
and his unfailing sense of humor, is now at 
the Rialto, delighting his audiences there 
now and again. Mr. Frank Stewart Adams, 
that stalwart old (yet ever moved by young 
ideas) war-horse among professional theater 
organist, is at the present writing on a vaca- 
tion, more or less short. He and Mr. 
Sigmund Krumgold of the Rialto are a team 
who apparently never wear down; I have 
vet, after many years more or less constant 
attendance on their work, to hear them go to 
picces in either hot or cold weather. The 
former is a classicist who uses the best of 
all literature and never misses fire with his 
selection; the latter is one of those 
indomitable sixteen-year-olds who can Wur- 
litzerize for ten hours a day eight days a 
week and be as snappy and melodie at the 
end of the 769th hour as he was at the Ist. 
We commend their work to the close study 
of visiting organists to the Metropolis. 


Saying It Hard 


IT WOULD be unnecessary to mention 
names and theaters. It would be unkind to 
criticize severely after enjoying a program 
hy invitation. But these pages would he idle 
prattle if they did not dig to the root of 
theater rausie and hit hard at glaring defects. 

And one of the most pernicious defects is 
that of wobbly temperament that lets a con- 
ductor act like a blithering idiot on the 
conductor’s stand, and an organist dance 
like a jelly fish on the bench. Yet just 
that is happening, and perhaps the ones 





doing it are unconscious of it. If a con- 
ductor has not mentality enough to get 
everything in the world of music from the tip 
of his baton and the expression of his face, 
all the wiggles in the world, all the soulful 
glances toward heaven, all the pokings of this 
little finger and that little finger, all the 
pouting of lips, doesn’t do a thing but make 
a fool of the man who does it. Were I con- 
ducting a school for orchestral or choral 
conductors, their final examination test would 
be hinged on their ability to conduct 
Tchaikowsky’s SyMpHONY PATHETIQUE and 
Wagner’s TANNHAUSER OVERTURE in a 
straight-jacket and steel collar, with head 
turnable only 30 degrees and arms steel- 
bound to the body at the elbows. Nothing 
is more disgusting than to see a man turn 
sissy. 

I’ve heard organists attempt to get away 
with the Lemare ANDANTINO from memory 
and deliberately fumble. What does this do 
to the organ profession in the memory of the 
public? It sets us down as a raw buneh of 
idiots. And time and time again I’ve seen 
otherwise competent organists turn off their 
lights and drift through an endless string of 
meaningless improvisations by the hour— 
just because they were either too lazy to do 
their work, or too conceited to recognize 
their own limitations. In either event they 
are damning the theater organ profession in 
the eyes of other organists, in the eyes of 
theater musicians, in the eyes of theater 
managers, in the eves of the public; and it’s 
not fair to their profession. No wonder 
Mr. Riesenfeld gave orders against all organ 
improvisations; he must have slipped into 
one of his theaters at the wrong time when 
nobody saw him come in. The pity was, 
however, that he did not discriminate and 
lay the blame only where it belonged, for he 
had in his employ, and still has, men who 
have made it a point of honor to do their 
very best every minute of their long work- 
ing days, for the sake of their profession, 
for the sake of their public, and for the 
honor cf Mr. Riesenfeld and his high ideals, 
these men improvised only when they could 
do their work better that way than by set 
pieces. Some day when the profession as 
a whole fully realizes that the gross incom- 
petency, gross laziness, gross bluffing, on the 
part of a very few, is the thing that is hold- 
ing them down to the grind-stone, they will 
be as irate as the reviewer is at the moment. 
Praise, praise, good fellowship, and brother- 
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ly love! What are they compared to this 
fight for existence that is being waged 
against the theater organist profession from 
the inside. Loud is the call to the theater 
organist fraternities. If you don’t want to 
do the clean-sweeping yourself, get out your 
big bass drum and hop on the band-wagon 
of those who are doing it for you. 


Current Jazz Digest 
By HLB. 


ARCHER: “No Means YES,” a fine fox- 
trot of good syneopation style. The verse 
is good in both rhythm and melody, while 
the chorus, true to real syncopation makes 
much of the accented off-beat style of 
melody. (Feist) 

BERNARD “Ecuors From My OLp 
PLANTATION Homer,” an exeellent southern 
melody coupled with fine foxtrot rhythm, 
which vaguely introduces “SWANEE RIVER” 
in the latter part of the chorus. (Water- 
son Berlin Snyder) 

BERNARD-HENNING: “Wuen D1xte 
Srars ARE PLayinG PrEK-A-Boo,” a fine 
melody combined with an excellent swing in 
4-4 rhythm goes to make up a good number. 
An additional chorus written for yodeling 
could be excellently imitated on a Wurlitzer 
with the proper traps. (Nelson) 

BUFFANO: “Wop Buvts,” a good verse 
and an excellently harmonized chorus, with 
a touch of the “blues” all go to make up a 
good number, and they sure do their work 
in this case. (Waterson Berlin Snyder) 

CHARLES-KING: “Huta Lov,” a real 
blues foxtrot with a rather southern effect 
due to the melody. If you want a real jazz 
foxtrot with plenty of opening for varia- 
tions of your own origination, get this. 
(Ager Yellen Bornstein) 

CONRAD: “Ir I Can’r Srna Azsout My 
Mammy,” a pretty foxtrot with a simple, 
enticing swing that carries the sweet melody 
along in excellent manner. (Waterson Ber- 
lin Snyder) 

HANDMAN: “Twetve O’CLtock AT 
Nicut,” excellent 4-4 rhythm combined with 
a decidedly pretty melody make this a fine 
number. Verse and chorus are equally 
good. (Ager Yellen Bornstein) 

HENDERSON: “Yovu’rE 1n Love WitTH 
EVERYONE,” a waltz with a rather ordinary 
verse leading to a chorus of sweet and 
simple melody. (Waterson Berlin Snyder) 
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JOCKERS-DE NOT: “Just a LirtTLE 
Sone For You,” an unusually tuneful, 
snappy melody with a swing that is irre- 
sistable. Get it. (Waterson Berlin Snyder) 

RUSSELL-COLEMAN: “THE ONLY 
Gir,” a foxtrot with the ordinary rhythm 
and a fair melody in both verse and chorus. 
A good left hand is carried throughout. 
(Feist) 

SAPIRSTEIN: “Lorrta,” a verse in 
tango rhythm in minor. The chorus loses 
the Spanish rhythm and turns the minor to 
major, but it carries a good melody in fox- 
trot time. (Waterson Berlin Snyder) 

SCHONBERGER-LYMAN: “BEFORE 
You Go,” a rather good foxtrot with pretty 
melody and a good swing. The verse and 
chorus both carry the same simple style of 
melody.( Feist) 

ZAMECNIK: Batter SENTIMENTAL is a 
pretty waltz with a smooth melody made 
rhythmic by the lefthand part; simple, easy, 
well worth using; not jazzy. (Fox) 

REYNARD: MorninG@ Guoriks, a piano 
waltz that could be used well pianissimo for 
light, fanciful, rhythmie scenes, be they 
dances of the fairies or of the airplanes; 
pretty enough music too. (Fox) 

AHLERT: “Nopopy Taxes Me Byr- 
Byr,” a swinging 4-4 rhythm combined with 
a good melody, making a really finished 
dance number. (Waterson Berlin Synder) 

BERNARD: “BirMiINGHAM Papa’”—a 
regular “blues” number containing those 
slurrings and minors so characteristic of the 
type. (Waterson Berlin Snyder) 

COOPER: “PLEAsE,” a foxtrot with a 
verse of minor effect that leads to a chorus 
both melodic and rhythmic, supported by 
fine harmony. (Waterson Berlin Snyder) 

DE COSTA-CANTOR: “On A WINby 
Day Way Down In WAIKIKI,” an Hawaiian 
foxtrot that introduces several of the old 
Hawaiian tunes that were so popular a few 
vears ago. This would be a fine number for 
South Sea Island scenes. (Waterson Berlin 
Snyder) 
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DIXON: “I’tt Take You Home AGAIN,” 
an excellent waltz with verse in minor and 
chorus in major. The melody in both is 
sweet and an excellent duet effect could be 
worked out of the chorus. (Mills) 

DUBIN-DASH: “It’s A Man Every 
Time,” a rather pretty waltz that swings 
right along with a good melody. (Mills) 

FRIML: “Dream MAKER OF JAPAN,” 
another of Friml’s pretentious foxtrots that 
is recommended to our readers. The verse 
and chorus show an inspirational melody, 
with which strange harmonies, excellently 
suggesting the Orient, are combined. (Wat- 
erson Berlin Snyder) 

HUGHES-McCONNELL: “Mickey Don- 
OHUE,” a fine Irish waltz with an Irish 
swing and an Irish melody. It is recom- 
mended to the theater organist for appro- 
priate scenes. (Mills) 

KAHN: “Nosopy’s SWEETHEART,”  al- 
though introduced by a rather un-original 
verse, the chorus breaks out with a fine 
harmonized melody which is snapped along 
with good 4-4 swing. (Mills) 

SHEPPARD: “Katua Moon”—there 
seems to be a mania for writing verses of 
popular songs in minor and their choruses 
in major, and it surely is done well in this 
number which is one of the best I have re- 
viewed for some time-—probably due to the 
lack of inspiration in others. (Mills) 

SULLIVAN-HOSFORD: “TrippinaG 
ALONG,” never, to my knowledge, has there 
been a popular waltz written in such a 
novel style. The first beat of nearly every 
measure is made up of triplets while the 
following beats have a combination of dotted 
eights and sixteenths that is really “tricky.” 
(Mills) 

LEO FEIST, INC., are publishing their 
popular numbers in a specially prepared 
Motion Picture Edition, printing the whole 
number on one page in enlarged form which 
does away with the everlasting turning of 
leaves. 
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Our Paris Letter 


By HUGH McAMIS 


OU asked me to tell you something of 
4 the organs in Rouen. I am spending 

the weekend here so will write you 
while it is fresh in my mind. To begin 
with, there are four churches of interest, 
two especially for their organs, the Cathedral 
and St. Ouen. We went to the Cathedral 
to learn the address of the organist to ask 
permission to sit with him during Mass 
today. After winding through several very 
narrow streets with the charming old houses 
leaning out to an almost alarming degree, 
we found the number. Entering the usual 
French court, we were met by a most 
agreeable and kindly person, Monsieur 
Haelling. He invited us into his attractive 
studio some forty feet long, finished in dark 
red with natural oak beamed ceiling. Here 
he has a two manual tracker Caville-Coll— 
great: Bourdon 16’, Diapason 8’, Flute 8’, 
Octave 4’; Swell: Cord Nuit 8’, Viol d’Gamba 
8’, Vox Celeste 8’, Flute 4’, Bassoon 8’, Plein 
Jeu; Ped.: Bourdon 16’; three couplers, 
electric blower, and no Tremulant. He said 
that he was sorry that he could not grant 
us our request but that if we could stay until 
tomorrow evening at eight we could play 
ourselves. We are pressed for time, so un- 
able to stay. After playing on his studio 
organ, we asked a few questions about the 
Cathedral organ. It is a four-manual 
Mercklin built in 1860; Monsieur has been 
organist since 1902. He was very kind -to 
present us with a picture of the buffet, 
which we asked him to autograph. 

This morning we went to High Mass. It 
is some special fete day. We found the 
interior beautiful with many flowers on ali 
the altars. The tapestries, which they bring 


out twice a year, were hanging on the pillars 
down the center aisle. The procession was 
led by a quartet of horns followed by small 
children dressed in white, strewing rose 
petals, the choir and priests with the usual 
colorful vestments all made the scene 
beautiful. 

The choir we found exceptionally good. 
The attack was splendid, the trebles good and 
the ensemble pleasing. As to the organ, I 
found it rather thin in the eight foot 
registers—plenty of reeds and mixtures, and 
a telling Bombarde 32’ in the Pedal. I do 
not know whether it was the organ or or- 
ganist but it was not interesting enough to 
dwell on. 

As for the exterior, the two towers do not 
match. One, begun in 1491, is called “Butter 
Tower,” for the people went without butter 
during Lent to pay for it. The tower over 
the transcept is of iron wrought in the same 
design as the carved stone. The first church 
was built in 1202 and the facade begun in 
1509. When the guide told us that stone 
carvers were paid six sous a day (about two 
cents in our money at the present exchange) 
we cannot wonder that they did not work 
more rapidly! 

On our way to St. Ouen, we stopped in 
the St. Maclou, a smaller church, where we 
found a very interesting circular staircase 
leading to the organ loft. If you have 
prowled your way up many dark stairways 
to the French organ lofts, you can appreciate 
this grandeur for such a lowly person as 
the organist. We did not hear the organ as 
it was in need of repair. Among the many 
collection boxes was one with a sign “18,500 
franes for the restoration of the Grand 
Organ.” 

Mr. Marcel Dupre’s father plays at St. 
Ouen. He gave us a most cordial reception 
and asked if I would not like to play the 
postlude. The instrument is a Caville-Coll 
four-manual with a superb full organ. 
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There are trumpets that seemed to be on 
very high pressure, unenclosed and placed 
horizontally at the bass of the large pipes 
on the organ case. One interlude was played 
on soft strings and Vox Humana with 
Tremulant—which is not heard over here 
very often. He improvised the Sortie in 
grand chocur style, full organ with great 
brilliance. He invited us back to the 
Vespers, as he said his son would play. 
This great privilege you can imagine we all 
took advantage of. Monsieur Dupre, Jr., 
was very pleasant and gave us no less cordial 
reception than his charming father. He 
improvised the Sortie, a toceata in modern 
harmonies, with the usual astonishing 
virtuosity. He asked us back next Sunday 
to hear Mr. Lynnwood Farnam. Mr. Farnam 
also gives a recital in Holy Trinity, the 
American church in Paris, and plays, with 
a fine sense of courtesy, two French com- 
positions as tributes to his hosts; Dupre 


and Franck represented France, while 
Bingham and Yon represent his native 
America. 


I started this letter in Rouen last week 
and I am now in Paris. I visited Bonnet 
at St. Eustache this morning. He played 
the Bach chorale “O Sacrep HEAD ONCE 
Wovunpep” and Fanrastz in G minor. He 
also has a four-manual Mercklin. This 
afternoon I saw and heard the old Couperin 
organ which I am sure you would be in- 
terested in hearing about it. It is in the St. 
Gervais, the church that was hit by a bomb 
during the War. 

And if you want to know what I am doing 
now, I am sitting in the garden with a bottle 
of — (not ink) on the table beside me. 
Wish you were here to enjoy it with me! 


Unification Good and Bad 


By CARLETON H. BULLIS 


AS A close reader of Dr. Audsley’s writings, 
and as an admirer of his enthusiasm and of 
many of his ideas, I received somewhat of a 
surprise in reading his article on the theater 
organ in the January issue. Knowing that 
Dr. Audsley champions an economical stop- 
apportionment as against a departmental 
scheme in which each manual is more or less 
complete in its own ensemble, I was attracted 
by his two-manual layout in which registers 
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of the entire manual scheme could be drawn 
independently on either manual. Can it be 
that Dr. Audsley is becoming Hope- 
Jonesified? As I recall Mr. Hope-Jones’ 
arguments, his Unit Organ was essentially 
a single instrument of a certain number of 
ranks playable from several keyboards. The 
term Unit described this idea as distinguished 
from the conventional Straight Organ which 
really was a group of separate organs, each 
commanded by its own clavier. 

The foregoing definition of Unit Organ 
does not necessarily embrace the feature of 
drawing any one rank at several pitches 
(lateral unification). This convenience (or 
inconvenience, if you prefer) may or may 
not have been essential to the Unit Organ. 
Judging from the fact that Hope-Jones did 
not laterally unify every rank, I am led to 
feel that his lateral unification of certain 
ranks was an added feature of his scheme, 
snd not the essential feature. 

Dr. Audsley has chosen to condemn lateral 
unification for theoretical reasons, supposed- 
ly acoustical ones, but he approves, in his 
small theater organ layout, vertical unifi- 
cation, which, in common parlance, is 
duplexing. Whereas the customary Unit 
Organ is a combination of duplexing and 
stop-unification, the Audsley Unit has the 
duplexing minus stop-unification. 

As an organist and not as a theorist on 
organ building and organ playing, and as 
one familiar with Straight Organs, Du- 
plexed Organs, and MHope-Jones Unit 
Organs, I must confess that, to me, the 
weakest and most troublesome feature of 
the Unit Organ is its duplexing over two 
or more manuals. When the integrity of 
the resources of a manual are destroyed by 
stops also playable from another manual, 
confusion is bound to result when an or- 
ganist tries to select contrasting registra- 
tions. Mr. del Costillo called this the 
“fundamental defect” of the Unit. I wonder 
if Mr. Frank Stewart Adams had this in 
mind when he mentioned in some previous 
issue that the trouble with the Unit Organ 
was that when you hunted around for stops 
to draw, you discovered them already drawn 
somewhere else. Duplexed stops are cer- 
tainly a nuisance either on a Unit or any 
other type of organ, especially when select- 
ing registrations for solo and accompani- 
ment. 

I do not mean to condemn all duplexing. 
In the case of such eharacteristic groups as 
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the ancillary String Organ, as the prominent 
Tuba of the Solo Organ, or as Celesta, 
Harp, ete., duplexing them onto one or 
more of the claviers should not cause an 
organist much embarrassment. The fact 
that they are in the Solo box or in special 
boxes of their own with expression pedals 
of their own, provides for possibilities of 
compound flexibility on some of the lower 
manuals without involving the confusion 
incident to promiscuous duplexing as in the 
Hope-Jones layout or as in the Audsley 
system. At any rate I desire to cast one 
vote against the wholesale duplexing on the 
Unit Organ, and also a vote against general 
duplexing on a departmental organ. 

I wish that I were familiar with a 
“scientifically stop-apportionment” instru- 
ment with “compound flexibility and ex- 
pression,” so as to know its actual ad- 
vantages. The nearest approach I have had 
to compound flexibility has been in a num- 
ber of organs having stops from the Choir 
Chamber duplexed onto the Swell manual, 
or stops from the Solo chamber playable 
also from the Choir manual, or the like, and 
in Unit Organs in which certain qualities 
were segregated into two chambers. I 
believe that my experiences with these in- 
struments revealed the general idea of com- 
pound flexibility and expression sufficiently 
to suggest that Dr. Audsley’s idea of organ 
playing is that of performing with both 
hands on a given clavier and in securing 
many subtle tonal differences of timbre 
through : 

(a) Adjusting the relative intensities of 
two contrasting qualities or ensembles, and 
through 

(b) Expressive nuances given to either 
group or both groups together. Against 
these possibilities I submit the following 
actual, not theoretical, disadvantages: 

1. Any layout in which certain qualities 
are segregated into respective expression 
chambers regardless of the controlling 
claviers, whether it be ordinary duplexing, 
Hope-Jones duplexing, or Audsley duplex- 
ing, is a source of confusion. An organist 
at a departmental organ (Swell registers in 
Swell box, Choir registers in Choir box, ete.) 
associates the stops of a given manual with 
a certain expression pedal, but at a Du- 
plexed Organ of any type, he must, upon 
oceasion, hastily make decisions upon the 
following problems during his playing: 

1. Of my present combination on a 


certain manual, which ranks are not asso- 
ciated in the same chamber? 

2. Which are the two (or more) chambers 
involved? 

3. Which are the associated expression 
pedals? 

4. Do IT at the moment find these swell 
shoes so standing as to be in line, that I 
may work them together with one foot? 

5. Or do I find them adjusted to obtain 
one of those subtle tonal effects obtainable 
through compound flexibility, and therefore 
requiring careful movement by two feet lest 
the tonal balance be destroyed? 

6. If the latter, should I go to the trouble 
of maintaining the balance of intensities by 
using both feet, 

7. Or should I carelessly upset the subtle 
quality by expressing with only one of the 
chambers, 

8. Or should I ignore the relation of the 
two intensities by bringing both pedals into 
line and nuance both groups together as if 
in one box? 

I confess that I, for one, have been dis- 
turbed and provoked in trying to use swell 
pedals for expressive purposes when several 
swell chambers were involved in an ensemble. 
Unit players, with few exceptions, have 
solved this nuisance by the simple means of 
coupling all swells to master pedal and 
proceeding unhampered by complications. 
Practical organ playing, whether in church, 
concert, or theater, demands mechanism that 
does not baffle or haunt the performer. 
Coupling all swells to master pedal disposes 
of this nightmare and at the same time 
reduces the elaborate expression equipment 
to the equivalent of one universal expression 
chamber — without compound flexibility, 
without misery. If a vote is ever taken on 
this question of wholesale duplexing and 
promiscuous swell-chamber stop-apportion- 
ment, I promise a vote against it and in 
favor of a departmental layout with each 
individual manual equipment in its own 
chamber. 

An organist playing slow music on one 
manual can no doubt produce many subtly 
charming effects with compound flexibility—- 
interesting variations of timbre, pleasing to 
himself and perhaps to a very few sensitive 
and discerning listeners. I question how- 
ever, that the general appreciation of those 
who hear, and of those who pay for the organ 
and the performer, would be sufficient to 
merit the investment and the effort, either 
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from an economie or from an artistic stand- 
point. Certainly from the player’s view- 
point, if I have outlined it correctly, the 
effort would be a thankless as well as a 
complicated task. Outside of slowly moving, 
subtly interpreted music such as just referred 
to, it appears to me that the usefulness of 
compound flexibility for general purposes is 
a negligible advantage, if not a poor invest- 
ment and an actual nuisance. 

II. With music played on two manuals, 
such as solo and accompaniment, the prob- 
lem of controlling expression along with 
compound flexibility becomes worse. Imagine 
the difficulties of trying to obtain a suitable 
adjustment between solo and accompaniment 
when the movement of one set of shades, 
say for the accompaniment, might also effect 
one or more ranks of the solo combination, 
thus upsetting the relative intensities of the 
segregated components of the solo combin- 
ation? It is clear that with such compli- 
cations, free use of the shades for nuances 
is out of the question. I have on some 
organs tried careful expressive shading 
under these conditions but quit the effort. 
Such problems detract from artistic inter- 
pretation in favor of control of mechanism. 
The whole notion takes for granted that 
organ music depends largely upon variety 
in timbre, overlooking other matters of in- 
terpretation. The violin and the piano do 
not possess many noticeable varieties of 
timbre, yet they are better vehicles of artistic 
expression than the organ. And why? Is 
it not because of the subtle responsiveness 
to nuance and to accent, with variety of 
timbre only to a limited extent? It would 
seem that if organists bent their efforts 
towards the control of the various factors 
of nuanee—shading, rhythmic and expressive 
accents, subtle liberties in tempo—and less 
attention to subtle registration, organ music 
could better lay claim to having artistic 
qualities. Also, if the organ builders backed 
up the organists by providing responsive 
swell-shade mechanism, as a few of them are 
already doing, organists would learn the 
value and discover the pleasure of inter- 
preting organ music with artistic care. As 
it is, organ playing is largely that of “pre- 
siding at the console” in an effort to 
OPERATE THE COMPLICATED OUTFIT. It is a 
pleasure to note that Dr. Audsley has always 
advocated sensitive expression mechanism, 
although some may not be satisfied with the 
means which he recommends. 
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Now to return to the topic of lateral uni- 
fication. In an article by Mr. Adams in an 
earlier issue, a statement was made, I be- 
lieve, that the Duplexed Organ contained all 
the disadvantages ot the Unit Organ without 
having its advantages. Regardless of his 
humorous tirade against lateral unification, 
he may have found it of some value. While 
T do not presume to champion lateral uni- 
fication as being equal to a Straight layout 
of individual registers at their respective 
pitches, I cannot condemn unification of 
certain ranks as I do the duplexing of stops. 
In fact, my efforts to play a Unit, both with 
respectable organ music and with popular 
pieces, have led me to feel that lateral uni- 
fication of certain ranks is a unique advan- 
tage. Dr. Audsley would condemn lateral 
unification on acoustical grounds, basing his 
argument on the correct harmonic corrobora- 
tion of 8’ ensembles. Theoretically this 
sounds plausible, yet in practise there are 
many opportunities for utilizing stops at 
other than their normal pitches, not primar- 
ily in grand ensembles, but in characteristic 
combinations. I do not mean to imply, 
however, that in an ensemble an 8’ rank can 
serve properly also as 4’ and 16’ stops, but 
with an adequate equipment of 8’, 4’, and 
2’ ranks, it is a convenience, and not par- 
ticularly a source of confusion, to have 
certain 2’ ranks available at lower registers, 
and certain 4’ ranks at 8’ and 16’ pitches, 
some of the latter perhaps serving as the 
only 16’ manual stops when approximating 
a suitable degree of power. 


To sum up, Dr. Audsley’s scheme for a 
two-manual theater organ, while using the 
undesirable feature of the Unit—that of 
wholesa'e duplexing—ignores the advantages 
of lateral unification among the stops of a 
given manual. Furthermore, he complicates 
the whole thing by introducing an array of 
chambers for the sake of compound flexi- 
bility. While he persists in accusing organ 
builders of sticking. to conventional trade 
methods, I am prone to believe that the old 
departmental scheme comes nearer to giving 
us instruments for practical use. Would it 
not be better for builders to decrease the 
amount of duplexing, confining it to only a 
few of the glaring tone qualities which could 
easily be kept in mind as duplexes? 

I also bespeak the value of lateral unifi- 


cation of registers other than the essential 
8’ voices. 








Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the Requirements of the Practical 
Organist in Concert, Church or Theater 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


EDWIN H. LEMARE 
Six Picrure SCENES 
TWELVE pages of descriptive music which 
secks attention by the use of special titles, 
and brevity. 
In THE GARDEN is given through our first 
illustration; the movement is a very simple 








affair in the nature of an improvisation, 
with a repeat sign to lengthen it. 

INTENSITY will be effective or otherwise 
according to the sympathy the player brings 
to the support of the Composer; the title 
and the music seems to say that in the back- 
ground of the Composer’s mind was the 
theater and the needs of theater organists. 

SUSPENCE strengthens the idea, and also 
depends upon the player’s sympathy for its 
effectiveness. In each case the movement is 










molto espress. 
bed 


but two pages. Each reader may for him- 
self judge the Composer’s success in fitting 
music to titles by noting the second illustra- 
tion. 

CAPRICE opens as though it intends to be 
a genuine bit of attractive music, but the 
Composer right early abandons the effort 
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necessary to continue the charming chatter 
of two counterpoints and lets the left hand 
go back to commonplace chord work, spoi!- 
ing what otherwise would have been a gem. 
Our illustration shows the opening measures. 


Forest SCENE again returns to the de- 
scriptive. 

And Minuet closes the suite; and again 
if the player brings a good supply of sym- 
pathy the Composer’s work will be more than 
acceptible. Composers of organ music are 
showing signs of being alive to the necessity 
of meeting 1924 on 1924’s basis instead of 
trying to resurrect 1685 and pass it off on 
the famous jazz age. A nation whose 
drafted army of its young men would not 
stop at formalities and primp and proper 
regulations when they saw the enemy’s eye 
at Argonne Forest, are not the kind of men 
to sit in pews or soft-cushioned theater chairs 
while we organists play the Dead March 
from Saul. The choice of interesting titles 
is at least a step in advance. Brevity is 
another. So we are making progress, slow- 
ly, slowly. (White-Smith 1924, $1.50) 


EDWIN H. LEMARE 
TEARS AND SMILES 
THE former, appropriately, does not last 
long, while the smiles fill five times as many 
pages, or exactly five. The one-page num- 
ber serves merely as an introduction, and 
the Composer has allowed himself to use 
merely the easiest possible means, resorting 
to minor key to get the tearful effect, with- 
out spending any great time in the selection 
of a theme. The second piece opens as 





shown in our illustration, and makes rather 
interesting music, rhythmic and melodic. 
It is fairly descriptive of its title. There is 


also opportunity for using the resources of 
the organ to good effect. 
piece, it is easy to play. 

In the church it can serve as an evening 
prelude, or perhaps the two might be used 
as offertories for morning and evening ser- 
On the concert program the title will 


Like the first 


vices. 
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insure interest, but the player will have to 
do careful work if he is to be rewarded 
with the favor of his audience. 

In the theater the twin pieces can be used 
for such scenes as the two titles themselves 
suggest. (Fischer 1924, 60¢ for both) 


HAROLD K. MARKS 
TWILIGHT REVERIE 
A PLEASING melody over rhythmic pedal 
and lefthand parts, built upon the materials 
shown in our illustration, minus the thumbed 








passage which occurs only in the recapitu- 
lation but is shown here for the sake of com- 
pleteness. On account of the frequent uni- 
sons in this thumbed passage it will need to 
he kept considerably subdued in registration. 
The melody is attracive and pretty, and the 
setting simple and direct; the three elements 
of music are all present in their simplest 
form, and the results are sure to be pleasing 
to the average audience. 

For the service it will be delightful as an 
evening prelude, offertory, or postlude—de- 
pending upon the character of the service 
itself. On the recital program it has as 
much right as many of the little melody 
pieces we are perfectly willing to use if 
some European composer and_ publisher 
send them to us. 

In the theater it will be charming as an 
intermediary theme for light-hearted scenes 
where simple and happy melodies are in 
order. (Heidelberg 1923, 50c) 


AMEDEE TREMBLAY 
Surte or Four PIEces 
APPARENTLY four unrelated pieces, as 
the Composer seems to imply, 35 pages. 
PRELUDE CARILLON 
THE first illustration shows the first and 
third measures, which gives the motive of 


sw. | P sostenuto 





4 


the first movement and shows the sequence 
applied to it; five pages of music are built 
around it, plus one page of clarion-call 
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music on a new theme for the sake of high 
contrast. 

MENUET FRANCAIS 
THE second illustration shows the theme 
of the Menuet. In itself, the theme has 
little of value, but it is used nicely, con- 











trasted well with other themes, and before 
the movement is done it has made quite a 
favorable impression. One intermediate 
theme of particular charm graces page 12. 
The Menuet has considerable variety of 
thematic content. 
MARCHE DE FETE 

'TWO themes are shown, the first giving the 
motive upon which the piece is chiefly built, 





the second presenting a charming bit of 
music to heighten the color of the whole 
section. The Composer works on the basis 
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of using his motives to their utmost, filling 
in the joints with contrapuntal episodes, and 
relying upon occasional new themes of 
marked contrast for the effectiveness of the 
whole movement. 
ToccaTA 

THE finale builds eleven pages upon the 
passage shown in the illustration and again 
relieves the monotony and pulls up the color 





by sharp contrast in a middle theme. As 
a study in technic it makes fine material, and 
if played with sufficient staccato it will get 
across to the audience and make a good im- 
pression. It requires plenty of dash and 
brilliancy and makes a fitting climax for the 
Suite. 
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The Surre is fairly easy throughout, and 
well united in continuity, yet presents good 
contrasts. It is technically well worked and 
will meet the requirements of the organist 
admirably. More and more do composers 
depend upon the interpretive abilities of the 
players and less and less upon the native 
foree of their music: perhaps this is well, 
as it puts the job up to the interpretive 
musicians. (Fischer 1924, $1.25) 


Paragraph Reviews 


BORODIN: Av Covvent , NOCTURNE, 
ReEvery, three pieces transcribed by Mr. 
Ferdinand Dunkley. Au CovuvenT is a 
moody bit of impressionism, opening and 
closing with slow ponderous chords, but 
enlivened by interesting but simple counter- 
point in the middle. It builds up to full 
organ in the middle, and gives many oppor- 
tunities for unique registration. NocTURNE 
has a rather interesting rhythmic swing to 
its main theme that lends itself admirably 
to the creation of an art-work, if the player 
is equal to the vccasion; it is not difficult so 
far as notes go. It is perhaps the most 
musical of the three pieces. REVERIE pre- 
sents possibilities for the isolation of a 
charming, though sedate, melody, which, if 
played upon beautiful tone colors, will 
create a fine impression. (Schirmer 1917, 
$1.00 for the three) 

ROSSETTER G. COLE: Hymnvs is 
written in such hymn-like manner that, 
coupled with its title, the indelible impression 
is that its Composer intends it purely for 
the church service, and as a dignified prelude 
or postlude it will serve very well, giving 
the player no difficulties of any kind. 
(Schmidt 1923, 50c) 

GEORGE B. NEVIN: Vesper Hovr at 
SEA, a two-page composition for the organ, 
of which a brief review is given from ad- 
vance proof sheets. It is a meditative, 
smooth melody against a solid chord ac- 
companiment that has in itself some move- 
ment of parts. It begins softly and works 
into a climax in the middle movement, end- 
ing again softly. There is an atmosphere 
of quiet and peace about it that is attractive 
and it will be useful to a great many or- 
ganists, perhaps chiefly as an evening offer- 
tory, where its quiet moods will be effective. 
(Tullar-Meredith ) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Hymn To THE 
Sun, transeribed by Mr. H. Clough-Leighter. 
This colorful number with its pure Oriental- 
ism will be of value to the theater organist, 
and may even do duty on recital programs 
of certain descriptive character. It is well 
arranged and not difficult for the class of 
organists who will require it. (Schirmer 
1923, 60c) 

RUBINSTEIN: CanpLe DANCE OF THE 
Bribes, from Feramors, transcribed by Mr. 
dwin Arthur Kraft. The opening theme is 
in minor, strongly rhythmic, contrasted with 
snatches of varying character. A beautiful 
melody, by contrast, appears for the middle 
section and makes delightful musie for three 
pages. An obnoxious Dal Segno saves the 
publisher some engraving at the expense of 
the player’s convenience; even if the saving 
is passed along to the player, isn’t it fun- 
damentally wrong to resort to Dal Segno 
methods for solo instrument work? (Schir- 
mer 1924, 75c) 

FLOYD J. ST. CLAIR: Dream MELopy 
is a simple little work of easy gracefulness 
that is given a little variety of treatment. It 
has a rather pretty melody, and its rhythmic 
swing is kept going by the left hand in an 
attractive way. 

Marcu Pompovs is a heavy march move- 
ment of good length that will serve well as a 
morning prelude or perhaps postlude. It is 
musical and makes good use of rhythm. 
There is ample variety of content to keep it 
interesting. 

VOICES OF THE Sky is an ethereal melody 
given an appropriate accompaniment. There 
is ample variety of treatment, and the melody 
itself is attractive. All three pieces are for 
the service or photoplay, and are attractive- 
ly printed. (Fox 1923, 75¢ each) 

TARENGHI: Inno, transcribed by Mr. 
Pietro A. Yon. The first page is declama- 
tory, divided between unison statement and 
harmony answer, both ff. A very churchly, 
reposeful melody constitutes the theme of 
the main section which is varied considerab- 
ly with other materials, some of them highly 
effective. As a church prelude it will be 
excellent, as it builds up to a fine fff climax 
and adds sturdiness to the opening of the 
service. (Schirmer 1924, 75c) 

TCHAIKOWSKY: + ANDANTE, from 
SYMPHONY PATHETIQUE, the beautiful bit of 
music made popular with Metropolitan 
audiences through the frequent playing of it 
in the larger theaters. We may be sure that 
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the transcriber, Mr. Caspar P. Koch, has 
not lost a note of the score; the present 
version is not for amateurs; there are a few 
difficulties. (Schirmer 1924, 60c) 
TCHAIKOWSKY: Aras Dance from the 
NvuTCRACKER Suits, transcribed by Mr. Ed- 
win Arthur Kraft, who preserves in the 
organ version so much of the original flavor 
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that little is lost. The illustration shows the 
two themes from which the Composer has 
constructed one of the most popular of the 





weird dance numbers of the modern stage, 

It is very easy to play, and if the organist 

but take the trouble to invent a few odd reg- 

ulations—which will be easy if he has some 
single off-unison ranks in his organ—he will 
create a genuine hit with the number—and 
the Composer’s name will bring him glory. 

(Schirmer 1924, 60c) 

FRANK HOWARD WARNER: 

SKETCH,— 

“Tt is the sea, it is the sea, 
In all its vague immensity, 
Fading and darkening in 
Silent, majestical, and slow, 
The white ships haunt it to and fro.” 

And the musie shows the sea, shows the sea 

in all its dark immensity, stormy, sullen, 

unconquerable. Photoplayers, here’s the 
piece of a lifetime. Sounds as though it 
were written for “The Sea Wolf” or some 
similar. It is easy to play, moody, attract- 
ive, true to its title. With its prefactory 
poem it would attract and hold attention on 

a recital program, and help a player secure 

a return engagement. (Schirmer 1924, 60c 

net) 


SEA 


the distance! 


IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 
PuiLto ADAMS OTIS 
A HISTORICAL book dealing with 1873 
and 74, the travels of a man who knows how 
to travel, how to enjoy traveling, and knows 
how to write. Though not published till half a 
century afterwards, it reads as fresh and in- 
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teresting and charming as though the half of 
a century were but half a day. It is a 944 x 
614 book of 207 pages, beautifully illustrated, 
put together with much greater credit to its 
author than to its publisher. Those who 
know how to enjoy life, who love the beau- 
tiful, who delight in pleasures of the mind 
equally with pleasures of the flesh, will count 
these delightful reminiscences as among their 
most entertaining possessions, for not only 
is the entertaining element present, but also 
the instructive, and a generous measure of 
the human. The Author has built a beau- 
tiful monument to his powers of perception 
and description. He shares a delightful 
vacation trip with his readers and deals par- 
ticularly with “music, art, and history”; 
being a church music committee chairman, 
a composer of much church music, and a 
lover of things beautiful, his book has a 
special charm for book lovers in the organ 


profession. (Badger, 1924) 


ORGANS AND TUNING 
THOMAS ELLISTON 
A BOOK of 758 pages, 714 x 5, made up 
largely of a compilation of. materials from 
all sources on everything pertaining to the 
organ, with little attempt at systematic cata- 
loguing of subject matter. There are many 
specifications, a few illustrations and the rest 
of the book is made of the uncatalogued 
materials, which organ students will find 
highly instructive; though American readers 
will not be able to accept such statements as 
that on page 19, “The compass of each 
manual js usually from CC to G or A,” nor 
the recommendation of the Royal College of 
Organists which is given on page 22 without 
contradiction, that the pedals should be 
“straight and coneave,”’ nor that “the swell 
pedal is now frequently balanced, but one 
objection is ...’,, ete. It is unfortunate that 
in so large and expensive a book more care 
should not have been taken to eliminate 
erroneous impressions, which, it is quite 
true, do not harm to the knowing, but are 
likely to mislead the layman who turns to 
the book for information. But the worth of 
the book, in spite of the criticisms that must 
be made in all fairness to our readers and 
to the book itself, is attested by the 7000 that 
have been sold in earlier editions. It is a 
great compendium of data of all sorts and 
from all sources, a bock two inches thick, 
and more than worth adding to the complete 
organ library. (Weeks & Co., London, 1924) 





Recital Programs 


MORE and more do the builders get credit 
on the printed recital program—which is a 
wholesome form of cooperation on the part 
ot those recitalists who are thoughtful 
enough of detail to give a part of the credit 
to those to whom it belongs. Contributors 
to this column are reminded that it is made 
up several months in advance and the Com- 
piler can make no efforts at any time to 
insert a last-minute program for any reason. 
The Program Page is not intended for news; 


*LUCIEN E. BECKER 
REED COLLEGE—PoRTLAND, ORE. 
Croft — Vountary D 
Stebbins — Lilting Springtime 
Rimsky-Korsakoff — Hymn to Sun 
Godard — Pipes of Pan 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue D 
Mendeissohn — On Wings of Song 
GEORGE ALBERT BOUCHARD 
Hotret STaATLER—BvFPALO, N. Y. 
Tchaikowsky — Marche Slave 


The better the oryan, the more likely is it to be used in recital work. By the 
iong, Slow, but immutable law of evolution, these better organs will become more 
and more numerous, and the poorer ones will die out—if we keep the organ to 
the fore. Print the builder’s name on every recital program. 


it is intended as an index of compositions 
that are popular with recitalists—and works 
that are taken for granted, are as a rule 
omitted. This is one of the reasons ful pro- 
erams are avoided; another is that to print 
many full programs in our easy-to-digest 
printing style would require too much space; 
another is that so few programs have any 
intelligent program-making plan behind 
them. It is preferable to cover as wide a 
field as possible with our digest, print it so 
that a busy professional can see at a glance 
all he is interested in, and eliminate the 
padding. We hope the readers appreciate 
the effort this demands. 
*WARREN D. ALLEN 
First PRESBYTERIAN—? 
Organ Music of the Past 
Purcell — Trumpet Tune 
Bach — In dulei jubilo 
Clerambeault — Preinde D-m 
Schubert — Serenade 
Mozart — Minuet C 
Organ Music of the Present 
Diggle — Twilight Reverie 
Yon — Humoreske L’organo primitivo 
Guilmant — Pastorale (Son. 1.) 
Vierne — Carillon 
*SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEw YORK 
Wolstenholme — Sonata a la Handel 
Wagner — Prize Song 
Bach — Toceata and Fugue C 
sacoh —. Sunrise. Shepherd's Song. Shades 
of Evening. 
Russell — Up the Saguenay 
Godard — Berceuse Jocelyn 
Liszt — Ad nos ad Salutarem undam 
*Indicates full programs. 


Sibelius — Valse Triste 
Dawes — Melody 


Stoughton — Legend 

Bendix — Dervishes 

Schubert — Unfinished Symphony 
Debussy — Arabesque No. 1 and 2 
Fibich — Souvenir 


PALMER CHRISTIAN 
First BAaprist—-SAVANNAH, GA. 
Elgar — Sonata G op. 28 
Yon — Minuetto antico e Musetta 
Cole — Rhapsody 
Lemare — Rondo Capriccio 
Spinney — Berceuse 
Guilmant — Scherzo (Son. 5) 
Wagener — Lohengrin Prelude 
Schubert — Ave Maria 
CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM 
Lake Piacip Cius 





Mozart — Don Giovanni 
Boellmann — Menuet 
Tchaikowsky — Nutcracker suite 


Chaminade — Aubade 

Ronald — Down in the Forest 
Wolstenholme — Allegretto 
Mansfield — Concert overture C-m 
Stoughton — Dreams 





Andrews — Serenade 
Shackley — Gavotte Pastorale 
Yon Jesu Bambino 
Yon — La concertina 


*CHARLES M. COURBOIN 
Mizvan AvpiroriuM—Syracusg, N. Y. 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue D 
Nardini — Andante Cantabile 
Boeck — Allegretto 
Vierne — Finale (Son. 1) 


Taylor — Dedication (Through the Looking’ 


Glass) 
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Russell — Up the Saguenay. Song of the 
Basket Weaver 
Yon Echo. L’Organ Primativo. Pedal 





Study. 


*Witson CoLLEGE—CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
Saint-Saens — Marche Heroique 
Schubert-- Ave Maria 
Lefebure-Wely — Scherzo Cantabile 
Mailly — Invocation 
Wagner — Liebestod 
Bach — Toceata and Fugue D-m 
Couperin — Soeur Monique 


RECITAL PROGRAMS 





Barnes — Allegro (Son. 2) 
Vierne -- Berceuse. Carillon. 
Guilmant — Cantilene Pastoral 
Lemmens — Fanfare D 


Franck — Chorale 1 E 


Bach — Prelude and Fugue D-m 
Stebbins — In Summer 
Vierne — Son. 1 op. 14 
DR. RAY HASTINGS 
First Baptist—BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Beethoven — Creation Hymn 
Wagener — Star of Eve 


It takes only a little line of tine to see that the builder gets the credit due him. 
But to get that little line on every program requires a little thoughtfulness, a 
little generosity, a little good-will on the part of the organist. 


Russell — Song of the Basket Weaver 
Lemare -— Cuckoo. Bee. 
Mailly — Marche Triumphale 
*DR. FREDERIC TRISTRAM EGENER 
St. JOHN’s PRESBYTERIAN— 
Onranio, CANADA. 
Rossini — William Tell Overture 
Jarnefelt — Praeludium 
Liszt -— Liebstraum 
Egener — Among the Pines 
Tiampe — Home Sweet Home the World 
Over 
Lampe —- Songs of Scotland 
Stoughton — Within a Chinese Garden 
Nevin — Will o’ the Wisp 
Lemmens — Fantasia The Storm 
Widor — Final Toceata 
*KENNETH EPPLER 
First PRESBYTERIAN—AvsuRN, N. Y. 
Eppler — Sonata G 
Rimsky-Korsakoff — Chanson Indoue 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue C-m 
Stoughton — Ancient Phoenician Procession 
Harker — Nuit D’Ete 
Swinnen —- Chinoiserie 
Yon — Rapsodia Italiana. 
Toceata. 
GEORGE W. GRANT 
St. JAaMES—LonG Brancu, N. J. 
Stoughton — Dreams 
Cui — Orientale 
Vodorinski — Chant Solonelle 
Greig — Morning Mood 
Nevin -- Will o’ the Wisp 
Guilmant — Sonata 1 D-m 
Lemare — Six Picture Scenes 
MacFarlane — America the Beautiful 
*ALFRED M. GREENFIELD 
CatvarY—NEw YorK 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue F-m 
Mauro-Cottone — Christmas Evening 
Tchaikowsky — Andantine Cantabile B-f 
Gigout — Scherzo E 
Boellmann — Gothique Suite 


La Concertino. 





Handel — Largo 
Piano and Organ: Rubinstein — Kamennoi- 
Ostrow 
Hastings — In Chureh 
Piano and Organ: Wagner — Rhinegold ex- 
cerpts 
Clarke — Marche Aux Flambeaux 
WILLIAM H.-JONES 
CHRIST—RALEIGH, N. C. 
Wagner — Fire Musie 
Bonnet — Romance sans Paroles 
Bach -—- Fugue E-f 
Batiste — St. Cecilia Offertory No. 1 
Massenet — Angelus 
*MISS LAURA LEE 
First M. E.—CHEYENNE, Wyo. 


’ Wagner — Lohengrin Grand March 


Lemare — Lead Kindly Light. Andantino. 
Toceata D 
Chauvet — Cloches du Soir 
Lemmens — Fanfare 
Mendelssohn — Spring Song 
Frysinger — On the Mount 
JUDSON WALDO MATHER 
Lewis & CLARK SCHOOL—PORTLAND, ORE. 
Dedicating New 4-m Austin 
Guilmant — Sonata D-m 
Foote —- Improvisation 
Yon — Nena Spanish Fantasie 
Mather — Mt. Rainier Suite 
Crawford — Toceata F 
Yon — Christmas in Sicily 
Baldwin — Melodia Burlesca 
Wagner — Overture to Rienzi 
Hadley — Atonement of Pan 
Cadman — Land of Sky Blue Water 
Boellmann — Suite Gothique 
*MRS. FORREST McGINLEY 
St. Lukes MetHopist—OKLAHOMA City 
Pupil of Hugh McAmis 
Bach — Prelude G 
Martini — Gavotte 
Widor — Son. 4 
Tchaikowsky — Andante 
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Franck — Third Chorale 
Yon — Primitive Organ 
Stoughton — Dreams 
Widor — Toceata (Son. 5) 
CARL F. MUELLER 
ScottisH Rite CATHEDRAL—MILWAUKEE 
Beethoven Minuet G 
Liszt — Liebestraum 
Mendelssohn — Spring Song 
Schubert — Ave Maria 





Dubois — Hosannah 
Bach — Sleepers Wake. O man bemoan 
thy heavy sins. 
CECIL W. WILKINS 
Park Puiace M. E.—Norroik, VA. 
Bach — Toceata and Fugue Dm 
Russel — Bells of St. Anne 
Stoughton — Within a Chinese Garden 
Nevin — Will 0’ the Wisp 
Familiar Tunes 


The composer, the player, the builder—it takes all three to make a successful 


recital. Let's give credit to all three. 


Mendelssohn — Hero’s March 
HARRY W. STRATTON 
eLMWwoop Music Hati—? 

Borowski — Son. 1 

Seott — Autumn Idylls 

Hollins — Intermezzo 

Swinnen — Chinoiserie 

d’Evry — Meditation 

Kinder — Toccata 

*WALKER TAYLOR 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
Graduate pupil of Allan Bacon 
Faulkes — Theme and Variations E 


Guilmant — Allegro F-sm 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue E-m 
Faulkes — Scherzo Symphonique 


Kinder — In Moonlight 
Lemare — Gavotte Moderne 
Willan — Epilogue 
JOHN WINTER THOMPSON 
CONGREGATIONAL—WYOMING, ILL. 
Wyoming, Ill. Musical Club Recital 
Goodwin — Romance 
Thompson — Allegretto Scherzando. 
Romance. 
Nevin — Toccata D-m 
Sturges — Meditation 
McKinley — Cantilena 
Dickinson — Berceuse 
Guilmant — Torehlight March 
*MISS BEATRICE WALTON 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
Graduate pupil of Allan Bacon 
Franek — Fantaisie C 
Noble —- Elizabethan Idyl 
Widor — Andante Cantabile 
Parker — Romanza D 


MacMaster — March Nocturne 
Boisdeffre — By the Brookside 
Brewer — Echo Bells 


Guilmant — Sonata 3 C-m 

DR. ALFRED E. WHITEHEAD 
Curist CHURCH CATHEDRAL—MONTREAL 

Harwood — Sonata C-smn 

Grace —- Cradle Song. Rhapsody. 

Howels — Rhapsody Op. 17 

Mendelssohn — Prelude and Fugue G 

Smart — March E-f 


Federlin — Legende 
Spence — Grand Choeur D 
Hawke — Southern Fantasy 


SYSTEMATIC ORGAN DESIGN 
A CHYSTER 


THE most advanced type of unified organ 
suitable for high class picture houses has 
been evolved by the Cut Rate Sash & Door 
Co. of Australia. Mr. P. D. Quick of San 
Francisco is agent for the U.S.A. and reports 
great activity in the organ world. “The pub- 
lic is advancing rapidly in the appreciation 
of good music,” said Mr. Quick, “and the 
demand for our organs far exceeds the 
capacity of the factory.” 

The Zobophone is really not a rank of 
pipes but a single tube operated on the 
diaphonie principle by means of the organ- 
ist’s breath. An extension to the side of the 
console allows the organist to operate the 
Zobophone while playing, achieving the 
tricky three-handed effect. 

Mr. Quick’s Company claims to be the first 
builders to make use of the organist’s surplus 
breath hitherto wasted. 

Herewith follows a specification of a fine 
instrument for which the contract was re- 
cently signed, price including wind-shield 
and blower belt $42,000. 

(It has been deemed advisable to withhold 
the details of Mr. Quick’s specifications for 
the reason that anything so unusual should 
be sold and not given away. Parties inter- 
ested can obtain an autographed copy upon 
application to Mr. Quick himself, who is the 
designer and worthy of all praise. We be- 
lieve Mr. Quick will be not slow to be liberal 
with the benefits of his ingenuity and will 
release the rights to his system upon pay- 
ment of the modest fee of eight million 
marks and twenty-four rubles——PRINTED BY 
AUTHORITY) 
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O THOU SUBLIME SWEET 
EVENING STAR 
A Hotuywoop NEWSPAPER GRAPHICALLY 
PorTRAYS THE URGENT NEED OF INTELLI- 

GENCE IN REPORTING ORGAN MATTERS 
“HOLLYWOOD BOWL is to have the 
greatest orchestral organ in the world; 
an organ with pipes as long as sixty-four 
feet and with enough lumber in one of them 
to build a bungalow; with vibrations in the 
bass chambers so intense that if they should 
strike a man without interfering tones they 
would kneck him unconscious. 

“This was the announcement yesterday of 
Mrs. J. J. Carter, president of the Holly- 
wood Bowl Association. And yesterday 
W. J. Bagby, Jr., conceded one of the 
Nation’s foremost organ engineers, delved 
deeply into the intricacies of sound acoustics, 
absorption, direction, deflection and speed 
as they are affected by the contour of Holly- 
wood Bowl. 

“Hollywood Bowl is as nearly perfect a 
place for such an organ as Mrs. Carter has 
visioned as can be found anywhere in the 
world. It seems as though it were built by 
the Creator for just such a purpose as this. 

“According to Bagby’s findings yesterday, 
the low note of a wind instrument travels 
with perfect ease from the floor of the 
Bowl to the highest point on the surround- 
ing mountains, and is caught and registered 
with all its purity. The shrill blast of a 
trumpet and the roar of an organ’s open 
diapason travel with equal clarity and are 
registered at any point without the slightest 
change in tonal value. 

“Three cross-currents were found in the 
Bowl in Bagby’s test, but while these, he 
said, might ordinarily be expected to inter- 
fere with perfect rendition, for some reason 
they have no effect in the Bowl. 

“The finished organ, it is planned, will 
be housed in a beautiful setting, and will 
cost in the neighborhood of $200,000.” 

And a modest gentleman who builds 
organs for real money, and does not interest 
himself in Hollywood’s two million dollar 
organ (we might just as well make it two 
million; it will be that in the next newspaper 
report anyway) comments as follows: 

“Would it not be well for you to issue a 
special number warning your readers against 
the possibility of sudden death from the vi- 





brations of this Organ, if they ever venture 
into the sacred precincts of Hollywood? 

“What do you know about this $200,000. 
Organ, and Mr. Bagby, Organ Engineer? 
We, of course, have heard of the Creator 
whom Mrs. Carter seems to have engaged 
to fashion the Bowl some few million years 
ago. We cannot help but wonder what 
made the three Currents cross. Perhaps 
somebody stepped on their tails. It seems, 
however, they have agreed not to interfere 
with matters in the Bowl.” 


HENRY PILCHER’S SONS 
ATTRACTIVE BooKLETS Siow THE HIsToRY 
oF CeNTURY-OLp HOUSE OF 
ORGAN BUILDERS 
MR. HENRY PILCHER, founder of the 
firm, began his career as an organ builder in 
1820 in England, establishing the American 
business in 1832, and taking his son, Henry 
Pilcher, 2nd, into the business with him in 
1856. Messrs. Robert E. and William E. 
Pilcher constitute the “Sons” part of the 
firm, and the “Henry Pilcher” in the firm 

name is the Henry Pilcher 2nd. 

The third generation is represented by 
Messrs. Paul B., William E., Jr., and 
Gerard W. Pilcher. The fourth generation 
is represented by two members of the 
Pilcher family, and they have begun their 
active preparation for organ building by 
taking courses in practical music. We hope 
they are both skilled organists. 

The text matter of the booklet sets forth 
this brief history of the house, deals with the 
keenly alert attitude of the firm today, gives 
a condensed code of requirements for every 
Pilcher organ before it leaves the factory, 
and taken in all, presents good arguments 
in favorable form. Illustrations of Pilchers 
in churches, theaters, and residences, com- 
plete the booklet. A second booklet gives 
some suggested specifications for instruments 
of all sizes, for church and theater use. 


MARR AND COLTON 
PLACING A REPRESENTATIVE INSTRUMENT 
IN THE METROPOLIS 
THE new Piccadilly Theater, on Broadway 
just above the Rivoli and Capitol, is to house 
a prize product of the Marr & Colton fac- 
tory. This will be the firm’s most repre- 
sentative product in the Metropolitan district 
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and the instrument is the subject of admira- 
tion as it goes through the process of build- 
ing in the factory. The organ “will be 
played by a nationally known organist” 
(are they bringing J. H. down for it?) and 
will be used for broadeasting. 


TWO MOLLERS 
SPECIFICATIONS OF Two CHURCH ORGANS 
Witit ComMENTS ON POINTS OF 
INTEREST 
THE following two specifications are used 
with considerable pride, as they were written 
by the Builder in the only specification-form 
that has yet come to light in any definite 
and invariable system, namely the form out- 
lined in the July issue of this magazine and 
used consistently without exception in these 
columns so that interested readers should 
have an unvarying standard for comparison. 

In the manual organs it will be seen that 
there are 8 registers for foundation tone and 
30 for embellishing it and making it worth 
listening to, which would seem to be a good 
proportion. 

Reading, Pa., ST. STEPHEN’S 
REFORMED CHURCH. 

Builder: M. P. MOLLER 

V: P-. G7.GE5. §10.C 7. L5. LE-. T 34. 


ae e DB Oe Be -. 34. 
Se a, Gs  . e. 6. 53. 
B: 8B. =. =. = = @. 5. 46. 
P: -. 450. 293. 718.487.365. -. 2313. 


PEDAL: V. -. R. -. S. 9. B. 9. P. -. 
1 32’ Resultant No. 2, 3. 

2 16’ Diapason No. 12-G 

3 Bourdon No. 10-G 

4 Gedeckt No. 22-S 

5 Gamba No. 13-G 

6 8’ Diapason No. 23-S 

7 Flute No. 40-L 

8 16’ Tuba No. 43-L 

8’ Tuba No. 43-L 

GREAT: V7. R7. S7. B- P 451. 
10 16° BOURDON-w-61 

11 8 DIAPASON-m-61 


© 


12 GROSS FLUTE-w-73 
13 GAMBA-m-73 
14 GEMSHORN-n-61 


15 4° WALD FLUTE-w-61 

16 8’ TRUMPET-r-61 
Tremulant 

EcHO: V5. R5. S6. B-. P 293. 


17 8’ FERN FLUTE-w-61 
18 MUTED VIOLE-t-61 
19 VIOLE CELESTE-m-49 (t. ¢.) 


20 4’ FLUTE TRAVERSO-w-61 

21 8 VOX HUMANA-r-61 

A CATHEDRAL CHIMES-mt-25 
Tremulant 

SWELL: V 10. R10. § 10. B-. P 718. 

22 16° BOURDON-w-73 

23 8’ DIAPASON-m-73 


24 LIEBLICHGEDECKT-w-73 
25 VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE-t-73 
26 VOX CELESTE-t-61 (t. ¢.) 
27 SALICIONAL-m-73 

28 AEOLINE-m-73 


29 47 HARMONIC FLUTE-m-73 
30 8’ CORNOPEAN-r-73 
73 OBOE-r-73 

Tremulant 
CHOIR: V7. R7. § 8. B-. P 487. 
32 8’ DIAPASON-m-73 


33 MELODIA-w-73 
34 DULCIANA-m-73 
35 UNDA MARIS-m-61 (t. ¢.) 


36 4’ FLUTE D’AMOUR-w-73 

37 2’)~=Ss_ FLAUTINA-m-61 

38 8’ CLARINET-r-73 

B CONCERT HARP-mb-49 
Tremulant 

SOLO: V5. B5. 8 7. B2. P 365. 

39 8’ STENTORPHONE-m-73 


40 PHILOMELA-w-73 

41 GROSS GAMBA-t-73 

42 GROSS GAMBA CELESTE-t-61 
(t. ¢.) 


43. 16° TUBA PROFUNDA-r-85 

44 8’ Tuba Mirabilis No. 43 

45 4’ Tuba Clarion No. 43 
Tremulant 

ECHO: V-. R-. S6. B5. P-. 

46 8’ Fern Flute No. 17-GE 

47 Muted Viole No. 18-GE 

48 Viole Celeste No. 19-GE 

49 4’ Flute Traverso No. 20-GE 

50 8’ Vox Humana No. 21-GE 

C Cathedral Chimes No. A-GE 
Tremulant 

COUPLERS: 38 

PEDAL GREAT SWELL CHOIR SOLO 

4’ 8S L GSCL sc SCL L 

8’ GSCL SCLE* SCL SCL GLE* 

k6’ SCL sc SCL L 

*Echo-on Solo-off 

*Echo-on Great-off 
ADJUSTABLE COMBINATIONS: 
MANUAL: 35 
P6. G6. 86.°C6. 5. 7. 

Pedal: T 6. 

(Great and Solo Pistons affect Echo) 
ACCESSORIES: Pedal: 
CRESCENDOS: 

GC. S. L. E. Register 

G-P Reversible 

Full Organ. 

Of the second instrument we quote only 
the Swell, for the purpose of showing the 
unit work which produces in this case ex- 
cellent coloring possibilities. We wonder 
what would happen if organs were built with 
8’ ranks solid and genuine, and all stops of 
all other than 8’ pitches, derived from these 
8’ ranks invariably? Doesn’t it sound 
rather logical? 
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Shamokin, Pa., TRINITY LUTHERAN 
CHURCH. 
Builder: M. P. MOLLER. 


V: P2G48 S11 C5. T 26. 
R: 2: 8. 11. 5. 26. 
S: 8. 11. 17. ~=-:13. 49. 
B: 6. 2: 5. 6. 19. 
Ps 88. 572. 803. 353. 1816. 
SWELL: V 11. R11. $17. B 5. P 803. 
19 16° GEDECKT-w-97 

20 8’ DIAPASON-m-73 

21 FLUTE TRAVERSO-m-73 

22 Gececkt No. 19 

23 VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE-t-73 

24 VIOLE CELESTE-t-61 t. ¢.) 

25 SALICIONAL-m-73 

26 AEKOLINE-m-73 

27 4’ Gedeckt—No. 19 

28 FLUTE HARMONIQUE-m-73 
29 224’ Gedeckt-—No. 19 

30 2’ Gedeckt—No. 19 

31 34’ Gedeckt—No. 19 

32. 8’ CORNOPEAN-r?-73 

33 OBOE-r-73 

34. VOX HUMANA-r-61 

B HARP-mb-49 


MARSHALL BIDWELL 
Writes List or Stops ror Four-MANUAL 
SKINNER FOR CEDAR RAPIDS 

THE 4-46-2706 Skinner being built for the 
First Presbyterian Church of Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, includes 26 couplers, 33 combination 
pistons, and provision for an 8-stop Echo. 
Among the 8’ voices are 5 Diapasons, 4 
strings, 5 flutes, and 6 reeds. There is the 
224’ Nasard, a 3-rank Mixture on the Swell, 
and a 4-rank on the Great. The Mixtures, 
says Mr. Bidwell, are to be patterned after 
the work of Willis in England. 


NEW ORGANS WITH COMMENTS 

Crepar Rapips PRESBYTERIAN 
THE 4-46-2706 Skinner being built for the 
First Presbyterian Church of Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, includes 26 couplers, 33 combination 
pistons, and provision for an 8-stop Echo. 
Mr. Marshall Bidwell, of Coe College, and 
organist of the church, wrote the list of 
stops. Among the 8’ voices are 5 Diapasons, 
4 strings, 5 flutes, and 6 reeds, there is the 
224’ Nasard, a 3-rank Mixture on the Swell, 
and a 4-rank on the Great, both to be 
patterned after Willis. The Church is in 
the business district and Mr. Bidwell will 
give frequent recitals. He calls this instru- 
ment “the finest in the State” and hopes to 
make Cedar Rapids the State’s music center. 
The instrument is due for November install- 
ation. 


Fioripa STATE COLLEGE 
THE 4-68-2304 Skinner for October install- 
ation in Florida State College for Women, 
at Tallahassee, will be located in the rebuilt 
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auditorium seating 1900; our digest is not 
technically correct, as some of the registers 
are merely prepared for and will not be 
added until funds can be increased. There 
are 4 ranks at 16’, 32 at 8’, 8 at 4’, 3 at 2’, 
2 at 224’, and a four-rank mixture. 

Miss Ella Seoble Opperman, Dean of the 
School of Music, answers our request with 
the following information : 

“You ask me about the activities of our 
Organ Department. Notwithstanding the 
fact that I had had two years study of organ 
with Guilmant in Paris, I came to Florida 
State College as Dean of the School of 
Music where there was no organ equipment, 
and have remained thirteen years. I became 
so fascinated with the general problem of 
music development that the continued hope 
of eventually having an organ worthy of 
the institution has held me. In this time 
three Austin Organs have been installed in 
the city Churehes and we have used them for 
our concerts. 

“We have a_ well-organized School of 
Music with thirteen music teachers in the 
faculty. The high standards of our students’ 
work in both practical and theoretical sub- 
jects have been recognized by many of the 
great conservatories of the North. The 
College enrolled almost one thousand students 
this year and will be able to accommodate 
several hundred more next season.” 

This organ will undoubtedly be the largest 
in Florida, and when it is completed the full 
specifications will be reproduced in these 
pages. Miss Opperman’s latest program in- 
cluded the Bach G-minor Fantasia, Freseco- 
baldi’s Toccata per l’Elevazione, Widor’s 4th 
“Symphony” (Sonata), and Sibelius’ Final- 
ndia. 


ScRANTON 

ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, Scranton, Penna., 
gave its contract to Casavant and secured a 
4-37 (45)-2338 instrument, the 8’-stop Echo 
being prepared for. One of the interesting 
teatures of the specifications sent to this 
office was that dynamic indications from pp 
to ff were used with every register, so that 
an organist does not have to go to Seranton 
to try the organ but knows almost exactly 
what it is from the specifications. There 
are two great elements in organ specifications 
which do not appear on paper: one is the 
quality of each register, and the other is the 
power. THE AMERICAN ORGANIST began life 
with a conviction that the power, so easily 
indicated by dynamic marks, should be in- 
variably so _ indicated. Opposition and 
apathy and over-work killed the idea. We 
may revive it. It is the one thing more 
that can be done to make specifications in- 
telligible. 

The Great is all Diapason and flute, with 
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one reed. The Swell gives 1 Diapason, 5 
strings, 4 flutes, and 3 reeds, making it 
string and reed in character. The Choir is 
of flute character. This gives three distinct 
organs, and if the voicing is carried through 
as indicated these characteristics ought to 
prevail in the ensemble. 
BuFrrato LopGr 

THE 4-63-3737 Estey being built for the 
Buffalo Consistory A.A.S.R., Buffalo, N. Y., 
gives 4 ranks at 16’, 36 at 8’, 6 at 4’, 1 at 
2’, and 6 ranks of mixtures, on the manuals. 
Theoretically this puts it up to the voicer to 
brighten his tones sufficiently to eliminate 
the necessity for any other brightening 
ranks. There are 9 registers to, we might 
say, carry the load of the organ and furnish 
the background of dull tones; against this 
background of 9 registers, there are 32 to 
use as colorings, all the way from pp to ff. 
There are about 14 registers that may be said 
to give coloring powers against a fairly full 
organ. 

Catvary Meruovist, New York 
HILLGREEN-LANE factory is building a 
3-49-2523 organ for Calvary Methodist 
Chureh, New York City, to the specifications 
of their eastern representative, Mr. Gustav 
F. Dohring. When the instrument is 
finished and ready for dedication these 
columns shall give complete specifications 
and further comments. By preference of 
the purchaser, the console goes back to the 
stop-knob type, though the couplers are 
operated by rocking-tablets over the top 
manual. This contract brings a thoroughly 
modern instrument to the Metropolitan dis- 
trict to represent the work of the Hillgreen- 
Lane factory; every pipe in the instrument 
is the product of Hillgreen-Lane, as the 
organ is not a rebuild. 


AMONG THE MANAGERS 

Notes ON Dupre’s European REcITALS— 

Tur Farnam EvuropeAN REPERTOIRE— 

MAITLAND GOES UNDER MANAGEMENT 
ADDING 17 recitals in Europe to his 110 
in America, Mr. Marcel Dupre reached a 
total of 127 in one season, and played his 
127th recital to an audience of 3000 in the 
Trocadero, Paris. His European programs 
were played in London, Paris, Geneva, Milan, 
Zurich, ete. ete., and the French press notices 
were as eugolistic as the American—“There 
enters into the art of Marcel Dupre, so pure, 
so perfectly free from artifice, something 
which belongs to the greatly inspired only,” 
from Figaro, will serve as an example. The 
Management give three more of like caliber 
from Paris. His final improvisation was 
upon themes by M. Henri Rabeau, director 
of the Paris Conservatory, who was present 
for the occasion. Dupre begins his Ameri- 
ean tour Nov. 21st in Jordan Hall, Boston. 


MR. ROLLO F. MAITLAND, long time 
known as a premier theater organist, mak- 
ing himself famous in Philadelphia, is with- 
drawing more and more from theater work 
and concentrating upon the recital field. 
Mr. Maitland’s work has been the subject of 
more than favorable comment and his move 
in the direction of the concert platform is a 
welcome step. His manager is Jeanne Scott; 
we wish her the oil of gladness to smooth 
the way over a very rough road. 


FARMAN’S ENGLISH REPERTOIRE 
A List oF THE ORGAN Music PLAYED ON 
Tour By AN AMERICAN ORGANIST 
IN ENGLAND 
THE following repertoire was used by Mr. 
Lynwood Farnam in his recent tour of Great 
Britain—which we believe is his first British 
tour. The number of performances is given 
in each case. The list is a good mirror of 
the Farnam idea for organ music for public 
consumption. The combined programs show 
116 performances of 41 compositions. Note 
Mr. Farnam’s courtesy in 21 performances 
of 7 compositions by 5 British composers. 
What a good example for recitalists who 

visit our shores. 
4. Bach—Allegro (Son. 1) 

“Hark a voice saith” 

“Tn Peace and Joy” 

Prelude and Fugue F-m 

Prelude and Fugue A-m 

Prelude and Fugue G 

Prelude and Fugue A 

Toccata, Adagio and Fugue C 

Toccata and Fugue D-m 

“Thou comest now Jesus” 

On poco allegro (Son. 4) 
Bairstow—Meditation A 

Toccata Prelude (Pange Lingua) 
Barnes—Rhapsody (Son. 2) 

Toceata on Gregorian Theme 
Bingham—Prelude and Fugue C-m 
Dupre—Magnificat Verset 5 

Toccata (Ave Maris Stella) 
Franck—Choral 1 E 

Choral 3 A-m 
Grace—Meditation in Ancient Tonality 

Prelude (Martyrs) 
Jongen—Improvisation-Caprice 
Karg-Elert—After Short Days 

Chaconne Op. 73 B-fm 

“Legend-of the Mountain” 
Mulet—Toceata F-sm 
Parry—Choral prelude (Meleombe) 
Reger—F antasia on Choral 
Rheinberger—Riposo 
Sowerby—Rejoice ye pure in Heart 
Vierne—Allegro vivace and Final (Son. 1) 

Communion (Messe Basse) 
Widor—Cantilene (Romance) 

Choral (Romane) 

Intermezzo and Marche Pontificale 
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Scherzo (Son. 8) 
Toceata (Son. 5) 
Williams—Choral Prelude (Rhosymedre) 
Wolstenholme—-Introduction and Allegro 
D 
Yon—Echo 


NI -PORS 


WITH THE PUBLISHERS 
A New Work sy AvupsLeY——-ANOTHER 
Nevin Canvata—BI0GRAPHICAL NOTES 
THE courts in Philadelphia decided against 
theaters in the use of music controlled by 
the S.C.A.P. and the result, it is claimed, 
will be an increased income of half a million 
a year for these publishers. It still seems 
to us, in spite of the copyright law and the 
court decisions, that the sale price of music 
should include all profit from all ordinary 
performances. Half the time the publishers 
of this class of music are begging musicians 
(and bribing musicians) to play their stuff, 
and the other half the time they are bringing 
suits against musicians who play it. Why 
could not a seale of sale prices be established, 
one for private performances, one for solo 
performances in publie for profit to paid 
audiences, one for theater performance as 
solo, one for theater performance as ac- 
companiment or incidental? It seems ab- 
surd for a conductor to buy a score and 
then not dare use it for the very purpose for 
which he bought it. When the publishers 
who are the backbone of all the trouble in 


the §.C.A.P. stop the pernicious and in- 


defensible practise of giving copies of their 
music away to any and every conductor of 
any and every “orchestra” in the civilized 
universe, perhaps chaos may be displaced 
by order. 

DITSON announces the September pub- 
lication of a new cantata by Mr. George 
B. Nevin, the popular composer who manu- 
factures paper for a living and writes music 
on it for recreation. The title is “The 
Incarnation.” The Cedrie W. Lemont bio- 
graphical booklet gives over a hundred piano 
compositions by Mr. Lemont, 4 organ trans- 
criptions and one original, 15 songs, ete. 
ete. Mr. Lemont once played football on 
a university team, and intended to become 
an electrician; somehow music got the better 
of him and he is now on the faculty of the 
Ohio Wesleyan School of Musie. 

FISCHER has “cornered the market” on 
Audsley’s “Organ of the Twentieth Century” 
—and this last lone book is now the property 
of Mr. George Fischer. “The Art of Organ 


Building” has treated the organ world some- 
what better, for there are still sets available 
for those who know the value of the books. 
Fischer is to publish a new book by Mr. 
Audsley under the title of “The Temple of 
Tone.” 


This indefatigable worker is the 
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wonder of the age; at 85 he is as active as 
he was forty years ago. The Fischer 
“News” bulletin gives 16 pages of interest- 
ing. trade comments and news for organists 
especially. 

GRAY is publishing Miss Frances Mc- 
Collin’s Currvugs at Puay for organ, which 
is dedicated to Mr. Rollo F. Maitland and 
was played by him for the N.A.O. Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City recently. 

HEIDELBERG is one of the most pro- 
gressive of publishers for organ and choir 
music. Their publications are always aimed 
at the tuneful, the practical. In_ this 
they set a good example to the professional 
musician whose first effort invariably used 
to be aimed at educating the poor world to 
death, but now is aimed at entertaining the 
world and being paid therefor. Heidelberg 
house organ is always interesting, and it 
goes out of the way to encourage music 
magazines by listing them for possible sub- 
scribers. Heidelberg Press also issues Sun- 
day school music, some of it quite suitable 
for volunteer choirs at Christmas and Easter 
festivals. 


FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 
Gees to Europe to TEACH—THE First 
AMERICAN TO SHOW EUROPE 
SOMETHING 
WHEN Mr. Frederick Schlieder sailed June 
21st for Paris he undoubtedly set a prece- 
dent. We are quite used to Europeans com- 
ing to America to try to instruct us how to 
behave in music. The tables are turned 
now. And Mr. Schlieder, in his original 
system of music instruction, has something 
that Europe does not have. Of his work, 
Mr. Schlieder writes: 

“My aim has been to train the student in 
the basic principles of musical creation— 
reducing them to the simplest quantity—so 
as to give each the power to improvise in 
the complete three-part form—the six 
essential modulations for this form, extension 
of melodic material, the science of melodic 
creation, the principle of rhythm and its 
influence upon all musical movement, the 
essential harmony vocabulary. This was 
formerly accomplished in three weeks, a 
lesson every week day; it was further re- 
duced so that the entire course occupied but 
fifteen days. 

“Now this may sound as an impossibility. 
But there is nothing unusual about it, as 
the approach of the final result is based up- 
on very simple principles which may be put 
into practise at once, and as each item is in- 
troduced and practised, it is added to the 
previous one. Before one is aware of it, the 
job is done. 

“In the advanced class—one that started 
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in my last summer’s special class—the 
students were improvising the canon in the 
5th with an added bass part, as well as a 
small form of the fugue. What makes all 
this possible is solely in the approach.” 

Mr. Schlieder’s work will be the subject 
of an explanatory article during the coming 
season. 


HUGH PORTER 
Receives A.B. DEGREE AND PLAYS FOR THE 
PRESBYTERIANS—ELECTED TO NEW 
York University Facuuty 

IN order to act as special organist for the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterians, held 
May 20-28, Mr. Porter went to Grand 
Rapids and stayed throughout the sessions, 
giving short recitals daily on the new 
Skinner in the Fountain Street Baptist 
Church, host: to the Assembly. He spent 
June in Chicago and Evanston where, at the 
Commencement of Northwestern University, 
he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
This degree had been held over a year be- 
cause of a trip east in June, 1923. Each 
Sunday during the month he traveled to 
Grand Rapids to act as organist at the 
Fountain Street Church. 

The Board of Trustees of New York 
University have just confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Porter to the position of Or- 
ganist and Instructor of Music in that school. 
He will have choral classes, the chape! choir, 
all of the organ instruction, and will also 
assist Mr. Albert Stoessel in training the 
College Glee Club and in playing ensemble 
music in some of the appreciation classes. 

Mr. Porter has also been appointed or- 
ganist and accompanist of the Oratorio 
Society of New York for the coming season. 

At present he is acting organist and 
choirmaster of Calvary Episcopal Church, 
New York City. 


VARIOUS NOTES AND COMMENTS 
PrrsonaLs ABout PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE 
AND THEIR ACTIVITIES 

MR. FRANK E. DRAKE, for fifty years 
organist of the North Orange Baptist 
Church, Orange, N. J., has retired and been 
placed on honorary pension by his church. 
Mr. Drake, born in Newark in 1855, is a 
pupil of William Mason and Samuel P. 
Warren, and has had a career also as ac- 
companist as well as organist. Through 
the half-century service, he has been absent 
but very infrequently, though owing’ to ill 
health during the past year he was forced 
into longer absence than ever before in his 
period of service. He is succeeded by Mr. 
Frederick H. Tegen, of Belleville Avenue 
Congregational, Newark. 

MISS JEDDA McNEIL, popular ac- 
companist and substitute organist in the 


Metropolitan district, has recently served as 
substitute for the organists of Christ 
Church, Charleston Memorial Church, and 
Park Avenue Methodist. In Christ Church, 
Broadway at 71st Street, Miss MeNeil sub- 
stituted for two months during the vacation 
of Mr. Edward Napier. 

MR. A. LESLIE JACOBS has been ap- 
pointed to the First Presbyterian, Wheeling, 
W. Va., where he has a chorus and quartet 
and will have a new organ built to his own 
selection of stops. In Wheeling he also be- 
comes organist of the Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral. 

TRINITY CHURCH, New York, is 
credited with $1,248,681. income for the 
year, and assets totalling $13,329,053. The 
following items are said to form part of the 
year’s budget: 

$87,704. clergy salaries 

50,965. music 

46,734. organ and repair 
These items, of course, are for Trinity 
Parish, which includes Old Trinity Church 
and many Chapels throughout the City. 

MR. NICOLA A. MONTANIT, the new 
choirmaster of the famous Paulist Choir, 
New York, has closed lis first season’s work 
with the new choir, entirely organized from 
raw materials. The Choirmaster’s own 
“Missa SoLEMNIS” was performed by the 
boys in 4- and 6-part work to the accompani- 
ment of the old tracker Hook & Hastings, 
one of the few remaining organs of the type, 
that is still giving good service. “It has 
been uphill work,” comments Mr. Montani, 
“for here we are not dealing with selected 
material, but just the ordinary voice one 
finds in any school room, the boys being all 
recruited from the Parochial School and not 
one from the former Paulist Choir. Our 
results are a demonstration of the success of 
the vocal theories radically opposed to the 
English choir school system, theories based 
on the rational method used by adults. It 
is infinitely more difficult for the organist, 
but the results more than warrant the 
trouble and hard work involved.” 

MR. RALPH E. CLEWELL, of St. Paul’s 
Chureh, Canton, Ohio, gave his fifth annual 
choir concert in McKinley High School early 
in June and gave the proceeds to the organ 
fund. Clokey’s remarkable “WHEN THE 
Curist, CuHitp CAME” was the chief work 
on the program. 

MR. DUNCAN S. MERWIN celebrated 
Musie Week in Lincoln Avenue Methodist, 
Pasadena, Calif., by arranging a special ser- 
vice in which all the music, including hymns, 
were taken from the music memory contests 
lists of the public schools. There were 26 
selections for the two services, and the school 
grades from 5 to 8 participated. 
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